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ABSTRACT 

The expansion and growth of higher education is not 
just a question of merely adding facilities or teachers to 
accommodate the ever-growing number of students. It has been 
estimated that the total body of human knowledge doubles every 15 
years; this fact creates the problem of developing and perfecting new 
approaches to education that keep pace with that knowledge. In light 
of these and other factors, this report makes recommendations to the 
Commission for Higher Education in Connecticut to alleviate the 
burden of future problems. Included are recommendations for the 
creation of a management information system in Connecticut, the 
formation of consortia among institutions in the State, and an 
increase of financial assistance to students enrolled in the 
independent colleges and universities in the State. Appendices 
include a bibliography, data forms, an interview guide, tables, and 
the recommended modification of Public Act No. 6 27. (HS) 
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CHAPTER I 



RECOMMENDATIONS 



The evaluation of information assembled through intensive interviewing 
and data gathering has provided considerable insight into conditions 
characterizing Connecticut's independent institutions of higher education. 
We are impressed by the widely felt awareness within these institutions 
and the state education agencies that these conditions require action by 
all parties. There are serious problems facing both the institutions 
and the state, but these problems are not insoluble. Indeed, the need 
for solutions can be seen as an opportunity for creative innovation on 
all fronts. The following paragraphs contain our recommendations for 
action in the face of this opportunity. Our continuing discussions with 
members of the Blue Ribbon Committee, named by the Chancellor for Higher 
Education to aid us in evaluating the issues and evidence assembled, have 
helped greatly in formulating these recommendations. This report, however, 
including the following recommendations, is the responsibility of Arthur 
D. Little, Inc. and does not necessarily represent the views of the Com- 
mittee or any of its members. 

X, We recommend that the Commission for Higher Education take immediate 
steps to urge the 1971 General Assembly to : 

• Amend Public Act #627 (see appendix E) in order to 
secure a broader use of the resources available in 
the independent sector; and 

• Provide a greater measure of financial assistance to 
students enrolled in the independent colleges and 
universities . 

1. Our review of Public Act No. #627, coupled with extensive 
discussions with administrative officers from both the 
public and private sectors of higher education have led 
to the conclusion that the benefits of Public Act No. #627 
are somewhat less than the performance objectives under- 
lying the Act. Its terms are too restrictive to provide 
appreciable benefit to the majority of Connecticut resi- 
dents currently enrolled in the independent sector as well 
as to the independent institutions themselves. Observers 
generally recognize the beneficial effects sought by the 
Act and acknowledge with regret that more have not been 
realized. Reasons for the limited success of the Act ap- 
pear to lie partly in events which could not have been 
anticipated at the time it was formulated and partly in 
the language of the Act itself. 
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If circumstances and heavy demands on the state budget 
for the next biennium preclude the passage of more broadly 
based legislation, we strongly urge that the Commission 
for Higher Education recommend the following immediately 
useful modifications in Public Act #627. 

• We recommend combining items 1 and 2 under 
Section 1 of the present legislation and 
using the same residency norm for all. 

• We recommend the retention of a minimal 
credit hour requirement in the definition 
of a full-time program. The language sug- 
gested in Appendix E # however, p.rovides 
for broad flexibility in determining a 
credit hour equivalency as well as what 
constitutes a full-time program. 

• We recommend removing explicit require- 
ments on the size of the change in Con- 
necticut student enrollment and the re- 
quirement that it be an increase above the 
immediately preceding year . 

• We recommend that the Commission deter- 
mine the amounts to be paid institutions 
qualifying under the revised act during 

a specified year ending June 30 by a com- 
parison of enrollments during the year 
preceding the specified year with enroll- 
ments in prior years. 

• We recommend removing the requirement that 
the institution show any increase in total 
overall enrollment in order to qualify. 

• We recommend modifying the language in sec- 
tions three and four of the present act to 
provide the Commission with greater flexi- 
bility in its determination of the Connecti- 
cut enrollment required to enable a private 
institution to qualify for state funds. 

2. As a next step, we recommend that the Commission for Higher 
Education urge the General Assembly to authorize a grant of 
$1,000 to the independent colleges and universities for each 
Connecticut resident enrolled on a full-time basis. The terms 
of the grant should specify that at least 80 percent of each 
must be used to provide financial assistance for the Connecti- 
cut residents enrolled. 
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3. In addition to the above, we recommend that the Commission 
for Higher Education urge that the General Assembly author- 
ize grants for part-time graduate and undergraduate students 
enrolled in independent colleges and universities. The 
grants should equal three-fourths of the difference between 
tuition at the independent institution and comparable charges 
in the state colleges, without contribution toward the ad- 
ministrative overhead expenses of the participating institu- 
tions. 

II, We recommend that the current General Assembly authorize the Commission 
for Higher Education to contract with independent institutions of 
higher education or with legal entities composed of such institutions 
e.g. legally constituted consortia, for provision of educational 
programs, facilities, and/or services . 

By means of contracts between the state and private insti- 
tutions of higher education, it may be possible for the 
state to secure a wide variety of needed public services. 

Moreover, the contractual mechanism enables the state to 
be discerning in terms of the types of services purchased, 
the quality of these services, and their costs. 

It is possible to conceive of a state contract program 
with one or more private universities which would bq de- 
signed to enable them to expand their programs, if re- 
search and planning indicated such a need . The contract 1 

with each institution could define the number of student | 

places to be provided in specific types of programs. 1 

(Presently over 5000 empty spaces are available for non- I 

residential students in the state's independent institutions.)'. 

It could define in considerable detail both the content of 
these programs and the type and quality of instructional 
personnel to be employed in them. The terms of the agree- 
ment would identify the costs of operating the program, in- \ 
eluding careful allocations of non- instructional costs, 1 

such as administration, building expenses, and non-ins truc- 
tional support services required to operate the program. 

Provision also might be made for financing any new equipment 
and facilities required to provide the program capacity de- 
sired by the state. And, the agreement might cover the 
financing of the short- term costs which might be incurred 
from under-utilization of program capacity during the start- 
up phase of the program's operation. 

It also might be possible to incorporate several types of 
tuition and scholarship aid features into the agreement. 

Under one alternative, the private institution might be 
required to charge no more tuition for the contract pro- 
gram than the tuition charged for identical programs at 
public institutions in the state. The terms of reimburse- 
ment by the state to the institution could provide for 
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deducting the tuition received by the institution from the 
full contract cost of the program. Another alternative 
might enable the institution to charge a uniform tuition 
for all programs (contract and non-contract) but enable 
institutions to provide scholarship aid in the form of 
reduced tuition to students who met certain criteria of 
ability and financial need as spelled out in the contract. 

The principal advantages of the contracting mechanism, as 
we view it, are that: 

• It could be a means for avoiding indiscriminate 
financial aid either to institutions or to in- 
dividual students. The logic of contracting is 
that the state has certain defined educational 
needs and that it seeks to meet these needs by 
securing some part of them through the educational 
services of the private institutions at the same 
time that it is securing the remainder of them 
from public colleges and universities. 

• The state would not be required to underwrite 
the costs of all of the programs being operated 
by an individual institution but only those costs 
directly related to the particular programs and 
services for which the state had established a 
public need. 

• While the task of calculating the proper contract 
costs of each program would not be easy, we believe 
that it would induce a much more careful system 

of cost accounting, and hence financial accountabil- 
ity, than is characteristic in the current operations 
of many educational institutions in the state. 

III. We recommend a management information system be developed and estab- 
lished by the Commission for Higher Education . 

* 

The Arthur D. Little, Inc. companion study report makes this re- 
commendation and provides a brief enumeration of factors to be 
considered in the development of a management information system. 
This report offers somewhat more specific recommendations on 
the data requirements and information format appropriate to the 
design of an information system. 



Needs for Higher Education Related to Regional and Statewide 
Economic Development in Connecticut . A Study for the Connecticut Com- 
mission for Higher Education, March 1971. 
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Due to the special characteristics of higher educational 
institutions, the Commission for Higher Education is '^per- 
haps unique among the state agencies in its need for a 
specialized management information system. As the State 
of Connecticut develops its Program, Planning, and Budgeting 
System, the Higher Education Information System should 
be developed by the Commission in parallel fashion and be 
compatible with it. 

The core of a management information system for higher education 
planning is the annual or semi-annual sub— system to gather data. 

Of the seven information gathering forms used during this study, 
were concerned with such data— — enr ollment, degrees granted, 
student quality, faculty quality, and finances. Most data ele- 
ments were gathered for 1965—66 and 1969—70 or 1970—71, many 
also for 1975-76 and 1980-81, and a small number for only 1970-71. 
The number of degrees granted by subject area was sought to 
facilitate comparisons between forecasts and future needs as 
identified in the companion study. Except for enrollment data, 
which was refined according to level but not by program, all 
other data were single values for the entire institution, as 
in the Higher Education General Information Survey (HEGIS). 

However, the administrators of individual institutions and 
administrators at the state level responsible for allocation of 
resources both need better insight into the relationships be- 
tween instructional costs and output* than single, institution- 
wide aggregates can ever give. It is necessary to move toward 
a more refined set of data elements and program definitions which 
recognizes costs and accomplishments within components of the 
institutions, preferably academic programs or departments and, 
in some instances, courses. The personnel, equipment, facili- 
ties and support effort associated with the conduct of the 
individual program can there be identified and related to the 
credit hours taught and/or degrees awarded as the result of 
the program. The resulting information will permit cost com- 
parisons among programs within the individual institution 
and for the same program among institutions. A "higher cost" 
is not immediate proof of poor resource utilization but does 
draw administrators' attention and suggests further investi- 
gation into causes. Ultimately, the institution and the pro- 
viders of its resources can have greater confidence in their 
knowledge about, i.e. ability to control, the results achieved 
when educational resources are put to use. 

The data collection instructions and formats used in this study 
jjg included in Volute II as Appendices B and C. To the maximum 
extent possible these were formulated to be consistent with 
the requirements of the Higher Education General Information 
Survey (HEGIS). While these formats will require intensive review 
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and evaluation prior to the establishment of a management inform 
mation system, we suggest that they serve as a useful starting 
point in the design of one component of such a system. 

• Forecasts are generally available for the data elements included 
in the formats used in this study, though several institutions 
indicated forecasts could not be provided, These forecasts 
were prepared individually by the institutions using unspecified 
techniques, some undoubtedly more refined than others. Coor- 
dinated statewide planning requires regular forecasts of oper- 
ating data from all institutions. A uniform forecasting pro- 
cedure, developed cooperatively with the institutions and ob- 
served by all, will yield more consistent and valid forecasts 
for planning purposes. 

• A management information system must meet the data require- 
ments of an on-going, statewide planning effort by identifying 
the magnitude and locations of educational needs, both in time 
and by type. The companion study to this one has addressed 
the question of present and future needs by drawing together 

a wide variety of quantitative and qualitative data from num- 
erous sources. These data were frequently not gathered for the 
purpose which led us to them, nor were they coordinated to as- 
sure comparability or internal consistency. Educational planning 
requires data periodically from students, parents, counselors, 
employers, economic planners, and others. These data must be in 
a format designed to yield assessments of student and parental 
aspirations and counselors' evaluation of students' potential, 
which will be conceptually comparable with employer's and planner's 
projections of requirements. 

• Together with assessment of educational needs , planning requires 
up-to-date information on the educational resources available 
and in use. These resources include faculty, administrators, 
support personnel, net fund balances, facilities, and on— going 
intra- and inter-institutional programs. These have been es- 
tablished with care in the current study for the present, but 
must be maintained. Comparability in data from public and 
private institutions must be assured. An inventory of resources 
can be established with objectivity, but the evaluation of the 
capability of those resources to support educational efforts 
requires the application of standards, which inevitably entails 
a degree of subjectivity. This must be recognized early in 

the shared efforts to design an information system, by the 
prospective providers and users of the information. Such stan- 
dards include student/faculty ratio, support personnel/ faculty 
ratio, administrator/f acuity and administrator /student ratios, 
space/student ratio, library resources and services /student 
ratios, and tuition/educational expense ratio. 
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• A management information system must include provisions for 
gathering data needed for evaluation of the educational efforts 
in the state. For this purpose, formats must be developed to 
gather regular information from alumni and in-state employers. 

The alumni should be asked to provide their place of residence, 
occupation, employer, and current educational activity at the 
time of reporting. Maintenance of a representative scientifically 
selected panel of alumni, with substitutions as necessary, will 
yield evidence through time of the benefits to Connecticut of 

the state’s educational investments. Employers should be asked 
to report periodically on the educational backgrounds (location 
and subjects of specialization) of newly hired employees, pro- 
viding thereby another perspective on the extent to which the 
state benefits from its educational investment. 

• The components of a management information system must be designed 
in a coordinated effort involving all parties in interest, recog- 
nizing the needs of all users, expressed in terms of detail, 
frequency, and speed of data availability. These needs must be 
compared with the cost to the institutions (who are also users) 
and other suppliers of data to provide the information. The 
design effort must insure that the sub-systems employ identical 

or compatible data element definitions and units of measure. The 
structure of existing information systems, in individual insti- 
tutions or groupings of institutions, must be investigated to 
insure maximum use of their potential and minimum disturbance of 
established procedures consis tent with requirements of a uniform 
state-wide system. The definition of data elements for the 
uniform system must be acceptable by and operational in the partici- 
pating institutions. The codes, field formats, and file structures 
of established systems must permit generation of required outputs, 
through interface programs if necessary* Unless these requirements 
are recognized and adhered to in the design effort, the result 
may be elegant in concept but unworkable in practice. 

We recommend that the Commission for Higher Education take the initiative 
in encouraging planning efforts among groups of institutions, public 
and independent, leading to the formation of consortia or joint coopera- 
tive efforts . 

the merits of such consortia have been detailed in a following 
chapter on in ter- institutional cooperation and in Chapter I 
of the companion report. The present recommendation is intended 
to stress the importance of the idea that private institutions 
are full partners in such arrangements. A number of independent 
institutions express the view that they have been overlooked 
in the development of public higher education in their area. 

The advent of a consortium with Commission support may be seen 
as a continuation of this process unless explicit efforts are 
made to bring them into the activities of the group from the 
beginning . 
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V, We recommend to the Commission for Higher Education for its further 
consideration the following mechanisms available for assisting 
independent higher educational institutions . 



• Payment of negotiated sums in lieu of real estate taxes 
to the communities in which independent institutions are 
located; 

• Guaranteeing by the state of bonds issued by institutions 
to finance construction; 

• Payment by the state of interest on bonds issued by the 
institutions to finance construction of non-income producing 
buildings ; 

• Pooling the purchasing of standardized materials by insti- 
tutions with state purchasing to gain benefits of quantity 
purchases, quality control, and assured supply; 

• In the event a state income tax is adopted, providing for 
deduction of tuition payments to independent institutions in 
calculating taxes owed by the student or his family. 
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CHAPTER II 



FEDERAL AND STATE GOVERNMENTS AND PRIVATE HIGHER EDUCATION 



INTRODUCTION 



The demand for higher education has been growing at an unprecedented rate 
across the nation. The expansion and development of universities, com- 
munity colleges, and professional schools indicate a vast national effort 
to achieve a level of total higher education capability comparable to our 
national ambitions. Thoughtful Americans are aware of the immense chal- 
lenge faced by our colleges and universities in terms of sheer numbers 
of students to be accommodated. A little over 10 years ago, high schools 
in the United States graduated 1.5 million young Americans and the most 
recent statistics indicate that figure has more than doubled. But the 
mushrooming number of students who are looking to our institutions of 
higher education to provide a variety of post secondary educational oppor- 
tunities is still the relatively simpler aspect of the challenge. A key 
to the kind of planning and effort that must be expended in guiding the 
growth of higher education is that the complexity of material that must 
be taught in higher educational institutions is growing even more rapidly 
than the number of those to be taught. It has been estimated that the 
total body of human knowledge now doubles every 15 years. Obviously, the 
expansion and growth of higher education is not just a question of merely 
adding facilities or teachers to accommodate the ever-growing number of 
students. It involves the much more difficult task of building a total 
education system that has the on-going strength and flexibility to produce 
graduates better prepared to face the challenge of their own futures. 
Moreover, It involves pushing forward the frontier of knowledge itself and 
developing and perfecting new approaches to education that keep pace with 
the complexity of that knowledge. 



A. THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE HIGHER EDUCATION 

Prior to the second quarter of this century, direct and/or indirect Federal 
assistance to private colleges and universities was relatively rare. Since 
1935, however, the steady increase of Federal aid to private higher educa- 
tion has been motivated apparently more by temporary economic conditions 
than by a purposeful plan to support institutions of private higher educa- 
tion or directly ' assist students who attend them. The first major Federal 
program specifically designed to assist individual students was sponsored 
from 1935-1943 by the National Youth Administration and as such was the 
first major program of indirect aid to private colleges and universities. 
The Serviceman's Rehabilitation Act of 1944, the first G.I. Bill, also made 
payments to individual students, although the institutions attended by the 
students were again the indirect recipients of Federal funds. Public Law 
550, the Korean War G.I. Bill, and the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
(established in 1950 to provide long-term loans to all colleges for the 
construction of dormitories) were the first forms of direct aid to non- 
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public higher educational institutions. 

Related directly to the Federal government's concern for national defense, 
aid to private colleges and universities in the form of special grants, 
research contracts, and equipment and supplies has increased rapidly since 
the 1950's. Such aid from the Department of Defense, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the National Institute of Health, the National Aeronautic and 
Space Administration, the National Science Foundation, the Office of Edu- 
cation, the Department of Agriculture, and the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, has become to a select population of private colleges and univer- 
sities a national source of operating income. 



O 
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While various forms of Federal legislation have continued to provide indi- 
rect aid to private colleges and universities, the last 15 years have 
shown a marked tendency for assistance to be awarded directly to the insti- 
tutions themselves. The National Defense Education Act of 1958, for example, 
and its amendments make provisions for the inclusion of private institutions 
under the terms of the legislation. The Higher Education Facilities Act 
of 1963 also provides direct assistance in the form of grants and loans to 
private institutions, and several titles of the Higher Education Act of 1965 
provide for direct aid to private colleges and universities as well. 

Federal legislation from the mid-fifties has tended to treat all public, 
privat e/ independent , and sectarian colleges and universities (chartered 
by the various states to grant academic degrees and accredited as liberal 
arts colleges) as equals in matters of direct or indirect assistance 
through Federal grants, loans, and contracts. 

Whenever reference has been made to higher educational institutions, the 
terms "private" and "sectarian" have been completely avoided, and all 
colleges and universities were referred to simply as "institutions of higher 
learning." The only reference that suggests a distinction is in the 
Academic Facilities Act, where funds may not be used to build facilities 
for "sectarian institutions," for "religious worship," or in connection with 
"a department of religion or divinity." A similar statement appears in the 
Higher Education Act of 1965. 

Those who oppose governmental assistancy programs which include private 
institutions have argued that aid to private and religiously affiliated 
educational institutions violates the First Amendment of the Federal 
Constitution, forbidding Congress to pass laws respecting the aid or es- 
tablishment of religion and the Fourteenth Amendment extending this pro- 



x Brubacher, John N. , and Willis, Rudy: Higher Education in Transi- 

tion. An American History; 1636-1956 ; New York, Harper and Brothers, 
Publishers; 1958; pp. 227-229. 

^ Chambers, M. M. : Financing Higher Education; Washington, D.C. , 

The Center for Applied Research in Education, Inc., 1963; pp. 54-55. 
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hibition to all the states. On the other hand, those who press for greater 
cooperation between government and private educational institutions point 
out that "absolutist" thinking on the question of separation of church and 
state has little historical basis; that for almost a century after the 
founding of our nation the "absolute separation" doctrine was unknown to 
American constitutional law. Even the phrase "separation of church and 
state" does not appear until an 1879 Supreme Court decision and only then 
to rule that a person's religious beliefs do not exempt him from an enact- 
ment of Congress making polygamy a crime. 

In cases dealing with private and sectarian educational institutions, the 
United States Supreme Court has had more to say about elementary and 
secondary levels of education than of colleges and universities. The 
court has been generally liberal in its interpretation of the establishment 
clause of the First Amendment in litigation involving Federal aid to 
private and sectarian institutions of higher education. Yet the Court's 
decisions in recent years have direct bearing upon the First Amendment 
problem regarding higher educational private and sectarian institutions. 

In the last twenty-five years the Supreme Court has insisted on main- 
taining "a wall of separation between church and state" but it has 
gradually tended to follow a varying course in applying the rule to 
specific situations. In the case of Everson v. Board of Education 
(330, U. S. No. 1 [1947]), the Supreme Court upheld the constitutionality 
of the State of New Jersey's providing for the funds to transport children 
to parochial schools. In doing so, the Court established the child 
benefit theory" which has come to mean that the health, safety, and 
general benefit of the child serves a civic and not a private or sectarian 
purpose. While the Supreme Court struck down the use of public school 
facilities for religious classes in the case of McCollum v. Board of 
Education (33, U. S. No. 203[1948]), it upheld the constitutionality 
of releasing students from public schools for religious purposes 
in the case of Zorach v. Clauson (343, U. S. No. 306[1952]). In its 
Zorach decision, the Supreme Court established the theory that while 
church and state should be separated, it is not an absolute prohibition 
against every conceivable situation where the two may work together. In 
1963, the Supreme Court, citing its own prior decision in Everson , which 
upheld publicly financed bussing for parochial school children, specified 
that if a piece of legislation serves "a singular legislative purpose" and 
has a "primary effect that neither advances nor inhibits religion" the 
legislation does not violate church-state separation and is constitutionally 
acceptable. ^ These decisions of the United States Supreme Court have 
provided the historical setting within which to view recent Federal legis- 
lative programs. The growing tendency for Congress to treat public, pri- 
vate, independent, and sectarian colleges and universities on an equal 
footing, however, is not without opposition. Those who oppose any Federal 
aid to private and sectarian colleges have been unable until recently to 
challenge Federal legislation in the courts. Based on its 1923 decision 
in the case of Massachusetts vs. Mellon. the Supreme Court ruled that Federal 
taxpayers lack standing in court to challenge expenditures of United States 
funds. That ruling was reversed in 1969, however, and the taxpayer now 
has standing to sue the Federal government. 
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In Horace Mann League v. Board of Public Works , (1966) , the Maryland 
Court of Appeals held that the constitutionality of direct construction 
grants under the establishment clause of the Federal Constitution was 
dependent on whether the recipient institution was "sectarian." The 
Supreme Court of the United States turned down the subsequent appeal to 
review that ruling and in so doing allowed the lower court decision to 
stand as precedent. The Supreme Court has agreed, however, to decide 
in the 1971 session whether Federal construction grants may be made to 
church-related colleges and universities. 

The Court will hear an appeal by the Connecticut Civil Liberties Union 
and the American Jewish Congress challenging grants to four Roman Catholic 
colleges (Sacred Heart University, Annhurst College, Fairfield University, 
and Albertus Magnus College) under the Higher Education Facilities Act 
of 1963. The appeal contends that the Act does not authorize grants 
to religious schools or, if it does, it violates the First Amendment 
prohibition of establishment of a religion. 

A three-judge Federal court ruled in March, 1970, that the Act does authorize 
grants for academic buildings at church related colleges and universities , 
but specifically bars the use of Federal funds for religious facilities at 
these colleges. The high court will decide whether constitutionality is 
determined by the recipient of the funds or by the use for which they are 
expended. The decision will no doubt have national significance as a bench- 
mark for further Federal and State legislation affecting independent, sec- 
tarian institutions. 



B. THE STATES AND PRIVATE HIGHER EDUCATION 

While the United States Supreme Court has been liberal in its interpreta- 
tion of the "establishment" clause of the First Amendment in litigation 
involving governmental aid to private and sectarian institutions of higher 
education, explicit prohibitions in some state constitutions and a tendency 
to tighten the interpretation of these restrictions has made the role of 
the state vis-a-vis private higher education a rather limited one. The 
constitutions of some 47 states contain sections forbidding in various forms, 
direct appropriations of tax funds to institutions that are privately con- 
trolled or are under some kind of sectarian, religious control. 



J Ball, William B., "Church and State: The Absolutist Crusade," 

Saturday Review , January 21, 1967, Page 3. 

^ Chambers, M. M. , The Colleges and the Courts Since 1950 , Danville, 
Illinois: The Interstate Printers and Publishers, Inc., 1964, pp. 185-186. 
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Only Maryland, Pennsylvania, and Vermont continue to make regular annual 
legislative appropriations directly to private institutions,^ and Maryland 
and Vermont are the only two states not having any specific constitutional 
provision barring the use of tax funds—direct or indirect~for schools 
controlled by religious organizations.^ 

State plans and/or programs designed to assist private higher education 
vary widely and ccver a very broad spectrum of effort. The most frequently 
employed technique is some form of a state scholarship grant. Because these 
scholarship programs of assistance are primarily designed to benefit the 
individual student, experience in other states — especially in New York — 
has shown that when aid is granted to students there is no significant 
aid "spillover" to the institution attended by that student . At the other 
end of the spectrum, there are some very limited examples of state 
financial assistance being directly distributed to private higher 
educational ins titu tions . 

In at least 36 states, direct and indirect arrangements with private insti- 
tutions have included the following: 

1. Scholar Incentive Grants ; This program was instituted 
in New York partly as an indirect assistance move. 

Private institutions were encouraged to increase their 
tuition in an amount equal to the amount awarded to 
New York residents enrolled in a full-time college 
program. 

It was expected that the institution would then 
benefit from the increased revenue without having col- 
lected any funds directly from the state. The Select 
Committee for the Future of Private and Independent 
Higher Education discovered that, despite the in- 
direct intent of the grants, the private institutions 
had not raised their charges to enable them to enjoy 
any real benefits from the program. The institutions 
reported that increased tuition would risk fur- 
ther enrollment losses with more students matri- 
culating at the public universities or seeking 
educational opportunities outside the state. 



Chambers, M. M. , The Colleges and the Courts Since 1950 , Danville, 
Illinois: The Interstate Printers and Publishers, Inc., 1964, p. 186. 

Robison, Joseph B. , "Summary and Analysis of the Maryland Court 
of Appeals 1 Decision on State Aid to Church Colleges: Horace Mann League 

vs. Board of Public Works of Maryland," A Journal of Church and State . 
VIII, No. 3 (Autumn, 1966), pp. 408 and 409. 
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Income Tax Credit: There has been some attempt to 

encourage individuals and corporations to contribute 
more regularly to private colleges and universities by 
allowing them to subtract a percentage of their gift 
from their net state income tax due after all deductions 
from gross income have been calculated. While numerous 
proposals have been offered, Indiana is the only state 
to have instituted such a program. 

Tuition Equalization Plan : Private institutions have 

claimed that the "tuition gap" between public and pri- 
vate colleges and universities has been the primary 
cause of declining enrollments in the private sector. 
Assuming the whole or partial truth of that allegation, 
the problem ha6 been approached in at least two ways-- 
both of which would seem to provide some assistance to the 
private colleges. 

a. Tuition in the public sector is increased until 
it is comparable to that charged at private in- 
stitutions. The additional expense then incurred 
by students attending public facilities is met by the 
state through scholarships granted to individual 
students. Conversely, the private institutions 
can be asked to reduce their tuition so that it is 
comparable to that charged in the public institutions. 
The state then makes up the difference in the form 
of a per student grant directly in the institution. 
Where constitutional restrictions prevent direct 
payment to a college, it has been Suggested thatv.. . 
the student be granted a voucher equal to the dif- 
ference between the original and the new tuition. 

This approach, somewhat modified, has been employed 
in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Temple Uni- 
versity and the University of Pittsburgh were 
asked to lower their tuition charges for Pennsylvania 
students so that they would be the same as those at 
"public-related" Pennsylvania State University. 
Differential grants were then made directly to the 
institutions. Michigan and Wisconsin have authorized 
tuition grant programs designed to reduce partially 
the tuition gap between the public and private sec- 
tors. Repeated efforts in Ohio to get a similar plan 
through the legislature have not been successful 
to date. 
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b. A more extreme form of tuition or cost equal- 
ization program suggested in some studies is 
based on a cost per student formula. Every 
eligible student receives a voucher from the 
state in an amount equal to the difference be- 
tween the fu ll cost of an education at a state 
institution and the actual tuition charged in 
the public system. The voucher could then be 
used at anjr accredited institution in the state, 
including those in the private sector. Theo- 
retically, this procedure is equivalent to the 
state giving every private institution a direct 
grant towards the cost of its operations, circum- 
venting at the same time possible legal problems 
accompanying direct grants. The state is techni- 
cally financing a student rather than a specific 
institution. 

Several difficulties seem to be attached to a 
program of this kind, however, none of which should 
be ignored if a plan of this type were to be developed. 
The greatest problem seems to be one of definition. 

An institution cannot calculate the entire cost of 
educating one student without including a considera- 
tion of capital expenditures and auxiliary enter- 
prises as well as instructional and operating costs. 
Obviously, calculations based on the dollar value of 
educating an English major cannot be assumed equally 
valid for the cost of educating a science major. 

An attempt to average these costs has been equally 
unsatisfactory and open to challenge. 

Another important consideration cited by the "cost 
of education" critics is based on the wide varia- 
tion in costs even among several colleges within 
the same public system. Quality and variety of 
program, calibre of faculty and staff, size and 
location of the schools are among the variables 
noted which make it difficult to arrive at one figure 
satisf. ;ctory to all the parties at interest. 

Contractual Agreements: At present, contracts between the 

state and private higher educational institutions are more 
frequently arranged with selected private graduate and pro- 
fessional schools to train personnel in fields where man- 
power shortages exist. There is an increasing number of 
undergraduate institutions, however, where the possibility 
for similar arrangements are being tested or developed. 
Specific standards and terms of institutional eligibility 
are set forth by an appropriate state agency for such 
financial assistance. Certain constitutional objections 
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to this program are dealt with by demons tr a ting-- in the 
case of church-related institutions — that the state is not 
giving aid in violation of state or federal constitutional 
restrictions but is only paying for services vitally needed 
by the public. The Tilton et.al. vs. Richardson et.al . 
now pending in the U. S. Supreme Court could have important 
precedential value in the manner in which state and federal 
agencies will deal with this alternative in the future. 

The contractual plan has been found particularly appropriate 
for medical and dental schools which often depend on large 
state subsidies for their economic survival. Various forms 
of contractual arrangements of this type are now in effect 
in several states. 

5. Categorical Aid : As a method of restricting the expendi- 

tures of direct and unqualified state aid, funds can be 
allocated for specific projects or functions only. These 
have included: 

a. Facilities Support: The state builds or equips 

libraries, computer centers, educational television 
stations, etc., at a college or university as a 
community project to serve a community need. Where 
facilities are already in operation at a university, 
the state can provide an incentive for improvement 
by reimbursing the institution for expenditures on 

new books, materials, or equipment up to an established 
maximum, provided the institution is willing to share 
its facilities with other institutions or community 
agencies . 

b. Faculty Salaries and/or Fellowships: The state awards 

a faculty member a fellowship with 1 a stipend equal to 
the current annual salary of that faculty member. In 
this way the staff member’s salary would be available 
to the institution for other purposes. The "distin- 
guished professorship" program in New York State is an 
example of an arrangement of this type. By accident 
or design, most of the awards went to staff members at 
private institutions. 

c. Welfare Programs: The state absorbs the costs currently 

borne by the private institution and/or faculty member 
for such items as contributions to pension plans , hospi- 
talization and life insurance premiums, and professional 
association dues. 

d. Interest on Construction Costs: It has been suggested 

that the state could alleviate a heavy institutional 
financial burden by paying the interest charges on 
non-income producing structures by assuming these 
charges directly or through a Facilities Authority. 
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e. Matching Funds: Several programs involving Federal 

funds require that the institution contribute a 
certain percentage of the total cost of the program, 
e.g. , NDEA Loan Fund — 90% Federal money, 10% insti- 
tutional funds. Several studies indicate it would 
be helpful to the private institutions if the state 
absorbs that portion to be borne by the college or 
university. 

f. Matching Private Contributions: In order to encourage 

the continued support of private donors, the state 
could offer to match dollar for dollar the amount 

of private contributions made to private institutions. 

g. Municipal Services: The state could absorb the cost 

of all services such as fire, police, and sanitation, 
which the institution must pay directly or indirectly. 

Where a private institution receives these benfits 
under a tax-free arrangement with the city or town, 
the state could reimburse the city and thereby reduce 
the criticism that the college is a burden on the 
municipality . 

Inter-Institutional Cooperation : iMany programs are often eco- 
nomically more feasible if colleges jointly establish and 
manage them. In some states, grants are suggested to finance 
projects encouraging such activities. In cases where it 
might be legally difficult to aid sectarian institutions di- 
rectly or indirectly, the state would be in the position of 
giving monies to a secular institution or agency with the 
proviso that it be used only for inter institutional programs 
where— if appropriate — one of the parties could be a church 
related college. The State of Vermont College of Medicine, 
a private non— sectarian hospital, and a Catholic hospital 
pooled their talents and resources in developing the largest 
non-denominational medical center in the state. 

7. Direct Aid: Under the direct aid system, funds are appro- 

priated to the college on a lump-sum basis to be used for 
whatever purpose the institution chooses. It is the antithesis 
of "indirect" assistance programs. The institution is the 
direct beneficiary. Because of statutory and constitutional 
restrictions in most states prohibiting direct aid, the num- 
ber of grants is limited. Major programs are found only in 
two states, Pennsylvania and Maryland. 

The several forms of direct and indirect assistance listed above are either 
currently in effect or under consideration in some states. While these 
programs do not cover every possible means of assisting private colleges 
and universities, they do represent the planning and direction in which most 
state agencies are moving. 
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c. INDEPENDENT HIGHER EDUCATION IN CONNECTICUT 



Historically, the state of Connecticut has provided higher educational 
opportunities for the youths of the state through a combination of public 
and private institutions. This partnership of the public and private 
sectors in a shared responsibility for meeting higher educational needs 
in the state is one of Connecticut’s significant strengths. Having es- 
tablished a pattern of cooperation and balance between privately and 
publicly supported institutions, the state is able to build from a posi- 
tion of established strength. In moving forward to meet the enormous 
challenge of the years ahead, however, Connecticut must realistically plan 
for the op timal use of all of its resources— public and private— in re- 
sponding to the higher educational needs of its citizens. 



In many respects, the public and private sectors of higher education are 
similar. The quality and range of educational offerings in the public 
institutions have increased significantly, and at the same time, programs 
in the private institutions have become broader and directed to a larger 
and more broadly representative constituency. In this sense, private 
institutions are "public" because they too serve tne interests and needs 
of the public and share in an overall responsibility for the public goo . 

While there are certain parallels between the public and private sectors 
in higher education, there are significant differences between he wo 
as well as differences among the independent institutions themselves. 

These differences contribute substantially to the highly es ra e 
diversification of higher educational opportunity in the state. In 
Connecticut four basic variables seem to distinguish independent 
from public institutions: revenue source; limited external contr 

policies, regulations , and procedures; limited external udgetary review 
and accountability; and, in some cases denominational affiliation. 

Among the independent institutions themselves there are differences in 
size! outlook and resources. The seventeen institutions report 34,U8 
full-time students enrolled in 1970-71, ranging from 8,927 at Me to 
190 at the Hartford College for Women. In addition, more than , 

persons attend these seventeen institutionsaspart-tisestudents rasng 

total enrollment on a full-time equivalent basis to «>,000. T* 1 ® sltT 

of Hartford serves over 5,000 of these part-time students, the University 
almost 4,000, University of New Haven 2,400 and Fairfield and Quin p ac 
each serve over 1,000. The full-time faculties of the seventeen 
institutions included 2,544 members in 1970-71, with more than 1,000 
persons teaching on a part-time basis in addition. J he ® 

faculties range from 824 at Yale to five at the Hartford College for 
Women. The Universities of Hartford, Bridgeport and New Haven each 
employ over 200 part-time faculty members. 

In 1969-70 the seventeen institutions report current receipts just 
balancing expenditures of $209 million. Nine institutions report 
realizing a financial surplus from current operations (all financial 
transactions exclusive of income and expenditures related to endowment 
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from^fooo «r^ tm n n , t) ’ ? 6Se sur P luses totalled $2.2 million, ranging 
from $4,000 at the University of Bridgeport to $836,000 at the University 

$7 5 ^ 11110 * 1116 e J ght -tasti tut ions reporting deficits totalling 

$7.5 million range from St. Joseph’s College with a deficit of $21,000 
to Wesieyan with a deficit of $4.8 million. Wesleyan and Yale, with 
$1.8 million deficit, balanced their books by transferring the 
1 ^ 00^1 ts from endowment appreciation to current income. This 

in lbl t ? nly i ±f 3 8ubstantial endowment exists and adequate appreciation 
in its market value occurs when required. Neither is a condition^ 

instituM WhiCh |f Can be relled up0n t0 finance deficits regularly at any 
tuition aTlh Exc f pt f °5 Yale and Wesleyan, the institutions depend upon 
with tf?! h ? prln ^ ipal 80urce of income to finance their operations? 

L^ s 8if 8 !f ant8 contr ibuting only slightly to current operation 

i^^ecent ye«s. U ^ increased tuition charges npldly 

T 1 * 8 received throu 8b Public Act #627 and in contrast with 
the direct state support of its public institutions, independent colleges 
and universities must appeal to sources of revenue on which they have 

effort to oltain^ ^ W±th the public 8act ~ ^ "heir 

rlltl % ? obtain any revenue from sources other than the state. The 

and £ salaries, of construction and maintenance, of new programs 

othertirces th*"* f® out8tr±ppill S income from tuition aid 

afd „T . t th ? 8ame tlme a tight Seneral economy, decreasing federal 
Sithot alUmnl donat * on8 have farther aggravated a serious crisis. 8 
Without new sources of revenue and/or alternative modes of assistance 

sefto^l!’ it: appears that grating deficits in the independent 
. Hf conti j Ue to mount and the financial condition of certain 
institutions may deteriorate seriously. Some indeed may rema^ solvent 

tni Jlnn 8h h r b °?- 8terin 8 enrollment and continuing to raise 

tuition charges gradually, mounting fund raising drives, searching more 

intensively for additional donations and grants from private and corporate 
sources, while attempting to keep costs down by holding the size of the 

detalled'later ex«dnalion ollte dat'a' 

ater in this report, however, raises grave question as to whether 

the'. quam y % 1 ? h ^ 8 %%«I 0 “ 1008 te “ Wlth ° Ut compromising 

Despite the general consenses that the private sector of higher education 
ma J- ntaiaed » the agreement is of ten more philosophic than 
realistic. A variety of factors, including public policy, is significant v 

d~?d "VJh r °r le and r UtlVe effectiven ess P 0 £ theCe^ndlnt Sctor ^ 
trihuH^^^ 1 Coanecticut should continue to have a vital and actively con- 
tributing independent sector or whether it should encourage a virtual state 
monopoiy in higher education is a major policy decision. That policy decision 
must be based on the understanding of strengths and limitations as well as 
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the role, purpose, and function of the Independent sector In state higher 
educational planning. It must be governed by the scope of the educational 
task ahead and based on a knowledge of the present contributions and 
role of the Independent sector. The recommendations of the preceding 
chapter backed up by subsequent data are supportive of our conviction 
that there Is a significant public purpose to be served by the Independent 
sector In responding to the present and future state higher educational 
needs . 

The Independent sector represents an existing, valuable resource by 
which some of the present emerging higher educational needs of Connecticut 
residents can and should be met. Our data Indicate that the Independent 
Institutions In Connecticut are performing or could perform some or all 
of the following educational functions, which have public significance: 

• As indicated by enrollments, both full-time and part-time private 
colleges and universities are providing educational programs 
which, if they did not exist, would require significant expansion 
of programs and facilities in the public institutions. 

• To the extent that capacity in some of the existing private 
institutions is underutilized — currently over 5,000 nonresident ial 
student spaces are available — they could accommodate an increase 
in the number of their students at a somewhat lower cost than 
might be the case if new staff and facilities were required to 
accommodate the same students at public institutions. While 

12 percent of high school seniors participating in the survey conducted 
for the companion study say their first choice for college 
level education is one of the independent Connecticut institutions, 
only 7 percent expect to attend there. Some of these 5,000 
spaces could be filled by the 5 percent of students who say they 
will be unable to attend without assistance. 

• While programs in the private sector may or may not have been 
innovative in the past, relative freedom from external control of 
policies , regulations , and procedures suggest that independent 
institutions represent a resource for launching experimental 
programs designed to meet existing educational needs in 

new ways and for developing new approaches to deal with the 
complexity of needs. 

• As the proportion of its citizens seeking post-secondary education 
increases and becomes more heterogeneous, it seems likely that 
the state will require considerable and probably further 
diversification in higher educational programs and opportunities 
in order to meet the growing demand and respond to it effectively. 
Public assistance to the private sector in higher education might 
be designed to contribute to and further develop institutional 
pluralism, which encourages the diversity, creative leadership, 
and thoughtful and coordinated experimentation requited to serve 
the increasingly complex and multivaried educational needs in 

the state. 
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All higher education whether supported by public or private sources has 
a public service function. It helps to train the manpower serving the 
total needs of the people of Connecticut by educating students who are 
going into nearly all occupations and professions. It channels huge 
sums of private funds, which would otherwise not be available for that 
purpose, into higher education. But in addition to the quantifiable 
financial and educational contributions the independent sector makes 
to higher education in the state, private colleges and universities also 
make other inputs which cannot be measured in figures or dollars. That 
contribution, however, is no less real because it is intangible and 
difficult to define. Independent Institutions add greatly to the 
total quality of higher education by offering variety, diversity, and 
freedom of choice necessary in a pluralistic society if the American 
dream is to have substance and if diversity is truly regarded as an 
enriching component of unity. The range of choice is greater than just 
between public and private sectors. It is found as well within the range 
of all the possibilities actually or potentially provided by the private 
sector itself as the following several chapters will show. By its 
existence the independent sector guarantees the students shall have a 
choice in the kind of education they receive, that private enterprise 
and philanthropy shall have a choice in the kind of education they sponsor 
and support, and that faculties shall have a choice in the kind of 
system in which they teach. It also adds greatly to the cultural, 
social, and educational life and level of the state. In addition, many 
of the private colleges and universities contribute to the whole fabric 
of society a special quality, character, and style of life because many 
of them are operated under educational philosophies concerned with the 
wholeness of life and its value systems rather than just with the academic 
aspects of it. Their educational aims and purposes are not directed 
solely toward meeting social needs as they exist, nor to developing 
values by consensus, but toward giving society a set of positive values 
which have meaning and relevance in terms of developing strategies to 
resolve many of the pressing social dilemmas faced throughout our nation 
today. 

The public and private sectors of higher education share many common 
goals. There are strengths in both sectors; there are limitations as well. 
The challenge to Connecticut is to find ways to minimize those limitations 
by maximizing the strengths through the mutual advantages each gives 
to the other. We are no longer living in a world where tax-supported 
collegiate systems are small weak partners of the well established, well 
endowed private colleges and universities. The balance of numbers and 
financial resources of Connecticut has benefitted greatly from the 
presence of strong, independent colleges and universities. The facts 
convince us that it is in the long-run social, economic, and cultural 
. interests of its citizens for the state of Connecticut to assume more 
direct responsibility for the continued viability of these valuable 
resources. 
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CHAPTER III 



INSTITUTIONAL OBJECTIVES. PROGRA MS . AND PLANS 



INTRODUCTION 

The seventeen private higher educational institutions included in the 
scope of this study are highly diverse in almost every re8pec ^’ 
are differences in purpose, objectives, governance, and management as 
well as in size and quality of faculty, student body, programs, Pjjysica 1 
facilities and degree of commitment to the higher educational needs of 
Connecticut. Many of these differences among the institutions are quan- 
tifiable with detailed and documented evidence as subsequent chapters 
and Appendix D in Volume II will- indicate. There are others, 
that are more subtle and resist tabulation and comparison. This chapter 
deals with some of those differences. Our data were gathered primarily 
through the use of an interview guide (distributed to the presidents or 
their S designates of the seventeen institutions) and subsequent extensive 
interviews 8 with chief administrative officers and their staff. The extant 
documentation (catalogues, official policy statement, etc.) was carefully 
examined as well. The officers and staff of the Connecticut 
of Independent Colleges also provided valuable support and assistance in 

this task. 

The chapter has been developed around three basic foci, viz., institutional 
purpose P and objectives; distinctively unique or innovative programs cited 
by the private institutions as part of their offerings; and immediate and 
longer term plans for development and growth or consolidation within the 
context of identified critical problems or needs. 



A. STATEMENTS OF PURPOSE AND OBJECTIVES 

We are convinced that a statement of institutional purpose supported by 
^thoughtfully developed statement of Institutional objectives provides 
a valuable framework to review and evaluate existing programs 

new educational approaches. A written description °* Sillies 

. pn _ efi useful in the planning sense only when the institution translates 

uITIItlllur rlasol f« being Into Intermediate and long-range objec- 

ulel lhal ale reasonably specific and well defined in terms of impor- 
tives tnat are * * cific institutional objectives provide a 

SI fir d£2Ld? llsSillal priorities and a focus for decisions 
that marshal the humln, physical, and technological resources of the in- 
stitution around those priorities. 

From our review of the data derived both from interviews with their chief 
adminis trative officers and an examination of extant documentation, it 
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seems that clarity of purpose and objectives does not characterize all 
seventeen of the institutions studied. For some, institutional purpose 
is definitive and carefully supported by precise and 'cogently stated ob- 
jectives • Others described their institutional purpose in reasonably 
specific terms — they know generally what kinds of institutions they are 
or hope to be; they can identify their clientele; and they can locate 
their strengths and limitations; — but they have not translated that pur- 
pose into well defined planning objectives. Still others have not for- 
mulated any written statement of purpose or objectives at all and appar- 
ently consider their development as a superfluous exercise. 

Eight institutions reported that they are currently in the process of 
reexamining and reassessing their purpose and objectives, and three of 
those eight consider themselves in an "institutional identity crisis," 
without any clear or firm guidelines for future planning. There is an 
urgent need on the part of these private institutions to identify a place 
and role for themselves within the total higher educational task in Con- 
necticut. Reasons commonly cited for their present "insecurity" were: 

• Lack of stability in state planning; 

• Education market is being saturated at the under- 
graduate level by public colleges; 

• Higher educational needs of the state have not 
been identified yet, and the response to implied 
need is not coordinated in both the public and 
private sectors; 

• The creation of new public institutions in search of 
students and programs in locations where private in- 
stitutions have built up the market results in un- 
necessary and expensive duplication of programs with 
both the public and private sectors competing for 
the same students; 

• Internal conflict as to growth directions (e.g. 
liberal arts vs. vocational programs); 

• Very little cooperative planning among 
institutions or coordinative direction 
from the Commission. 

It is our belief that no institution committed primarily to serve the 
residents 'of the state should develop its purpose and objectives in iso- 
lation from the broader academic context in which it finds itself. Other- 
wise an institution's objectives — as is the case with at least five of 
the private colleges— become reactive to ad hoc situations rather than 
stable guidelines for further development integrated within the broader 
context of state planning. The whole task of higher education in Con- 
necticut is at issue, and each independent institution in conjunction 
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with the Commission, the public institutions, and one another should 
carefully examine how each fits into that collective responsibility* Ob- 
viously, statements of purpose and supporting objectives cannot be ex- 
pected to resolve specific issues (e*g* a particular mode of teaching or 
whether to become coeducational or what courses should be offered or elimi- 
nated), but once developed, they provide a useful context within which to 
consider and resolve these issues. It is precisely in the process of 
identifying purpose and objectives that each institution identifies spe- 
cial characteristics distinguishing it from other independent and public 
institutions of higher learning in the State and determines its unique 
contribution to higher education in Connecticut* The translation of 
purpose into action programs demonstrates to the total university comraun- 
ity as well as to the institution's external constituency that its state- 
ment of purpose and its goals have real meaning in the light of Connecti- 
cut's higher educational needs* We believe that these basic questions 
of self appraisal demand even further attention from both the Commission 
and the private institutions* • . 



B* PROGRAMS AND SERVICES 

Administrative personnel at each of the seventeen institutions studied 
were asked to cite the programs, courses, and/or services offered which 
they considered innovative , experimental , or unique within Connecticut or 
within the region served by the institution* The following are drawn from 
that list and are coupled with additional characteristics cited as further 
distinguishing each institution* 



1* ALBERTUS MAGNUS COLLEGE 
Program/Course/Service 

• Celebration Arts Seminar A workshop exploring the celebra- 

tions of man the maker of feasts 
and rituals who responds to life 
through art* It develops perspec- 
tives on celebration through his- 
tory, psychology, theology; the 
present-day rediscovery of cele- 
bration; sharing of insights with 
the college community through our 
own celebrations. This is the 
pivotal course in the art program 
integrating in a unique way the 
history of art with the making of 
art. 

• World Music A poly-media inventory of musical 

and other cultural effects. 
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P rogram/ Cours e / Service 



An examination of basic concepts 
in physical science and their 
influence on man's ideas of the 
physical universe and on his intel- 
lectual and social environment. 

An examination of the relations 
between some aspects of the physical 
world and some mental processes * 
with special reference to the sensory 
consequences of controlled physical 
stimulation (mechanical* electro- 
magnetic* and chemical). 

Additional Distinguishing Characteristics 

• Location in New Haven on the mainline between Boston and New York City. 

• A relatively small student body presents the possibility of developing 
closer bonds within the college community. 



2. ANNHURST COLLEGE 



4 Science and Ideas 



• Psychophysics 



Program/Course /Service 

• Institute of English for 
International Students 



• Lithuanian Folk Festival 



• Cultural Center 



• Bombshelter 



A unique and innovative program 
involving three hours of English 
per day to prepare girls for further 
education at a U.S. college. 

A unique arts festival performed 
annually in cooperation with 
Lithuanian community in Thompson. 

The center houses at least 18 pianos 
which provides* as a minimum* one 
piano for every 20 students. The 
Art Department includes at least 
four drawing rooms, a gallery, and 
facilities for ceramics and jewelry 
making. The building also includes 
an Auditorium which seats 1018. 

Annhurst is the location of the 
emergency headquarters for the Town 
of Woodstock in case of a nuclear 
attack. Food supplies and other 
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Program/Course/Service 



emergency equipment are stored at 
three sites around the campus. 



• Health and Welfare Association 



Ten towns in the Quinnibaug region 
provide field experience for 
sociology majors. They also sponsor 
community seminars at Annhurst on 
current social problems. 



• School for Mentally Retarded 



Annhurst provides the facilities 
and the teachers for the state school 
The students are drawn from nearby 
towns. 



• Young Artists Concerts 



Performing talent is drawn from the 
Woodstock Area. 



Additional Distinguishing Characteristics 

• The school’s rural setting and its isolated location in the Northeast 
comer of the state makes it an academic center for the area# 

• As a small women's college with religious affiliation, it provides 
a specialized service. 

3# CONNECTICUT COLLEGE 
Program/ Course/Service 
Sciences : 

• Marine Explorations 

• Marine Botany 

• Human Ecology 

• Radiation Biology 

• Electron Microscopy 
Program 

• M.A. program in Psychology Arts 

• Dance Department 

• Seminar in Museum Theory and 
Administration 
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Program/ Course/ Service 



§ Studio Art Major 

§ National Theater Institute 
(Theater Studies) 

Humanities : 



§ Chinese Department 
§ Asian Studies 

• Urban Affairs 

• American Studies 

• Russian Studies 
Non-Degree Programs : 

• Return to College 

• Summer School of Dance 

Additional Distinguishing Characteristics 

Although Connecticut College shares many characteristics with Trinity and 
Wesleyan* its history as a women's college gives it some institutional 
character of its own • Connecticut College is more directly committed to 
the arts, to teacher education, and to concern for the quality of residential 
living. A preponderance (nearly 80%) of its living quarters are single 
rooms; the institution has no large commitment to an athletic program; the 
campus area (670 acres) provides ample room for expansion — it includes a 
250- acre arboretum and a large undeveloped area along the river. 



4. FAIRFIELD UNIVERSITY 
Program/ Course/Service 
• Religious Studies/Philosophy 



• Service to Disadvantaged: 
FURST Program 



The offerings are based on the pre- 
mise that theology and philosophy are 
legitimate areas of knowledge and 
exploration and provide a unique 
opportunity to study value systems 
in depth. 

Unique variation of Upward Bound — 
the five-year program guarantees 
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Program/Course/Service 



college placement and scholarship 
assistance. It begins in the first 
year of high school. 



I 



f 
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• Service to Talented: Three year high school/three year 

CAPSULE college; the preparatory school is 

located on the university campus. 

• Graduate School of Corporate 
and Political Communication 

• Special education graduate program 

• American Studies program 

0 Institute for Human Development Emphasizes an experimental learning 

approach. 

• Computer Center 

a. Regional Computing Center for 
the Bridgeport area. 

b. CAI Program. 

Additional Distinguishing Characteristics 

• A liberal arts and sciences core curriculum is required of all. 

• Church relatedness . 

• Style of personal relationships — (some faculty live in the residence 
halls and provide general counseling availability). 

• Advantage of scale; size allows flexibility of program. 



5, HARTFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Program/ Course/ Service 
• Independent Study 



Three week program for second year 
students — unusual for a junior college. 
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Program/ Cours e / Service 
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• "Come-Lately" Program 



• Lecture Series for Adult' Women 
in the Community 



• Quality of Faculty 



25 to 30 year olds attend school 
part-time and earn the AA degree 
in four years instead of two . 

Follows the Radcliffe example— 
provides opportunity for women 
whose families have grown up to 
get back into business world-school 
provides counseling and job placement. 

Hartford College has only five 
resident instructors • The rest of 
the faculty are part-time professors 
whose principal appointments are 
elsewhere— Yale, Smith, Mt. Holyoke, 
Wesleyan, Connecticut College, Clark. 



Additional Distinguishing Characteristics 

• 90% of its graduates go on for a bachelor's degree. 

• Non-resident ial college. 



6. MITCHELL COLLEGE 
Program/Course/Service 

• Physical Education/Recreation 
Programs 

• Academic Rehabilitation program 



One of the first in the country. 



Unique — operating for 20 years. 
The principal cooperating institu- 
tions are Lehigh and Colgate. 



Additional Distinguishing Characteristics 

• Better developed physical plant than any public or private two-year 
institution in the state. 

• Total staff is involved in instructional program including all admin- 
istrators. 

• Every student has choice of job entry or academic transfer at par credit 
value at graduation. 
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7. POST JUNIOR COLLEGE 



Program/Course/Service 

• Legal Secretary Innovative In the region (Naugatauk 

Valley — 30 mile radius). 

• Medical Secretary Innovative In the region. 

• Pre-Education Unique and innovative in Connecticut. 

• The following courses are not operative at present. They are being 
planned for introduction in September 1971, and the administrators in- 
terviewed indicated they will be unique and innovative. 

a) Educational Secretary 

b) International Secretary 

c) Recreation Leader 

d) Two-year course in Banking and Finance 
Additional Distinguishing Characteristics 

• A two-year, private, general-purpose, coeducational institution. 

• Non-sectarian. 

• Size and location. 







8 . QUINNIPIAC COLLEGE 
Program/Course/Service 

A unique, high-cost program feder- 
ally funded requiring special facili- 
ties. It embraces a broad spectrum 
of allied health program offerings of 
good quality. 

• Significant cooperation among the medical technology programs at the 
college, local hospitals, and Yale Medical School. 

• Cooperation with University of Bridgeport, Fairfield University, and 
Sacred Heart University in developing programs in urban affairs (HECUS). 



9. SACRED HEART UNIVERSITY 
Program/Course/Service 

• Reading Programs for classroom Courses conducted in one of the 

teachers in public schools Bridgeport public schools provides 



• Two- and Four-Year Allied Health 
Program 
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Program/Course/Service 



a realistic classroom situation 
with children present. 



• An interdisciplinary major in 
mathematics and science designed 
to prepare teachers for middle 
schools. 

Additional Distinguishing Characteristics 

• Emphasis on spiritual and moral values. The institution does not 
attempt to indoctrinate students or to provide a pietistic program, 
but it endeavors to provide a rational and academic approach to moral 
and spiritual issues. 

• Considerable emphasis on individual attention and individual student 
development . 



This major is designed to assist 
the public and parochial schools 
in the Bridgeport area. 



10. ST. JOSEPH COLLEGE 
Program/ Course/Service 

• Gengras Center for Exceptional 
Children 

• Master's program in teaching for 
mothers 

• Art Collection 

• Intercollegiate Co-op Program 



Unique — a campus school for children 
with educable and trainable disabili- 
ties. It serves the greater Hartford 
community. 

A three (instead of the usual two) 
year course scheduled around school 
children's hours to accommodate the 
family responsibilities of mothers. 

The college houses a valuable 
collection of over 2000 pieces of 
American art donated by a Hartford 
philanthropist . 

The program is in its second 
experimental year. The participating 
institutions are the University of 
Hartford, Trinity College, St. Joseph 
College, Hartford Theological 
Seminary, and RPI of Hartford. 

Students are permitted to cross- 
register in the courses offered at 
the other participating institu- 
tions. A common registrar is employed 
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Proeram/Course/Service 



by all five participating institutions 
to facilitate the interchange of stu- 
dents among the member schools. As 
yet there is no interchange of funds. 
The intercollegiate program, however, 
vastly expands the range of course of- 
ferings available to students matricu- 
lated at St. Joseph College. 



Additional Distinguishing Characteristics 

• The institution enjoys an unusually close relationship to the Hartford 
Community. The Department of Special Education and the Gengras Center 
provide significant local service. 

• The institution is a small women’s college with a religious affiliation. 
Theological courses on a broad ecumenical basis are available, but not 
required of the students. 



11. SILVERMINE COLLEGE OF ART 

No data available at the time this report was written. 



12. TRINITY COLLEGE 

Program/ Course/ Service 

• The institution enrolls students 
on an open semester basis . 

• Students teach courses in the 
Trinity high school seminar program. 

• Interdisciplinary majors are 
offered. Urban and environmental 
studies program. (Unique because it 

attempts to combine the two 
usually separate areas.) 

• Five year program in engineering in 
cooperation with RPI. Cooperative 
program in Music with the University 
of Hartford. 

Additional Distinguishing Characteristics 



• Strong ties (though none legal) to the Episcopal Church. 

• Trinity College is the only liberal arts college in a major city in 
Connecticut . 
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13. UNIVERSITY OF BRIDGEPORT 
Program/Course/Service 

• Industrial Design Engineering 

• Dental Hygiene 

• Nursing 

• Specialization certificate in 
Education awarded in the sixth 
year between a master’s and a 
doctorate program. 

• Program in Creative Arts 

• Graduate Nursing Education 



Unique in both the state and the 
area. 

Unique in the state. 

Unique two year program. 

The specialization certificate is 
offered only at the University of 
Bridgeport or in conjunction with 
the University of Connecticut (Storrs) . 

Unique in the Bridgeport area 

Unique and innovative approach 
emphasizing the role of change in 
nursing education. 



Additional Distinguishing Characte ristics 

• The location of the University in the southwest corner of the state. 



14. UNIVERSITY OF HARTFORD 
Program/ Course/Service 

• Master of Arts in Accounting 



• Camp Talcott Mountain Science 
Center (Forestry) 

• Interactive Studies program 



• Graduate program in public 
administration 

• University Scholar Program 



Degree is offered only by The 
University of Connecticut (Storrs) 
and the University of Hartford. 



The program allows cross disci- 
plinary, non-structured courses. 



As an innovative program, its primary 
purpose is to free the exceptionally 
promising student from traditional 
course and scheduled requirements 
so that he or she may: 
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Program/ Course/ Service 



• Alumni Audit Program 



• Advance Enrollment Program 



• Back to College Program 



• The School of Education: 

Migrant Workers Program; Teacher 
Corps; courses for training 
paraprofessionals ; courses for 
up-grading teachers' aides; 
junior internship year (instead 
of the usual practice teaching 
year) . 

• "Up with People" Program 



• Lincoln Institute 



• Hartt College of Music and 
Hartford Art School 



1) widen and deepen understanding 
of a special field of interest ; 

2) explore subject areas not 
represented in the regular curriculum; 
and 3) gain experience in original 
investigation, study, and the 
technique of productive work. 

It affords alumni the opportunity 
to take courses at no charge for 
professional improvement and 
cultural enrichment . 

Unique insofar as it allows senior 
high school students the opportunity 
to take college level courses during 
the regular semester at no charge. 

Innovative — individualized attent ion 
for adults who wish to return to 
college in order to complete degree 
requirements or to enrich 
educational backgrounds . 

For its size, the School of Educa- 
tion has an unusually wide range 
of programs serving the needs of 
inner city and disadvantaged children. 



A unique, innovative, and experimental 
program* A group of faculty and students 
spend most of the academic year off campus 
and enjoy the cultural advantage of travel 
combined with college courses* 



Two permanent professional schools 
with a high proportion of graduates 
successful in "performing" careers. 



A program focusing on land reform 
and research. 
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Additional Distinguishing Characteristics 



• Unique diversity of programs providing service to the greater Hartford 
community. 

• Close involvement and continuing support of the leaders of the 
greater Hartford community in creating and sustaining the University 
of Hartford. 

• The location of the institution provides a pleasant, uncrowded campus 
atmosphere but is situated only a few minutes from downtown Hartford. 

• The nature of the school as a private institution- as well as the 
fact that is is relatively new has enabled it to be more flexible 
and innovative. These two characteristics have enabled the in- 
stitution to respond quickly to the needs of its students and the 
community. 

• The cost raalysis. procedures used at the University have been 
considered by outside auditors to be more complete and detailed 
than those usually found in other colleges or universities. 



15. UNIVERSITY OF NEW BAVEN 
Program/Course/Service 
• Law Enforcement 



• Master of Science degree in 
Industrial Engineering 

• Transitional Studies Program 



Over 400 law enforcement officers 
are currently enrolled. In 
addition there are approximately 100 
undergraduates enrolled in the Law 
Enforcement Bachelor's degree 
program. The program also offers 
forensic science lab internships. 

One of only two programs such of- 
fered in Connecticut. 

Program consists primarily of 
remedial courses geared to the 
needs of minority or disadvantaged 
students mostly from the New 
Haven area. 



Additional Distinguishing Characteristics 

• The institution is committed primarily to serve Connecticut residents. 
Approximately 95% of its day students and almost 100% of its evening 
division are residents of the state. 
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16. WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 



Program/ Course/Service 

• Social Studies and Letters 

• Ethnomusicology 

• Master of Arts in Teaching 

• Master of Arts in Liberal Studies 

• African American Institute 

• Experimental Freshman Course 
integrating math, physics, 
and chemistry. 

• Short courses taught by non- 
faculty members for six weeks 
focusing on current topics of 
interest in government and 
social issues. 



Additional Distinguishing Characteristics 
• Small classes 



• Variety and diversity of offerings 

• Numerous tutorials 



17. YALE UNIVERSITY 
Program/Course/Service 

• Connecticut State Mental Health Yale University is not primarily 

Center committed to serve the higher 

educational needs of Connecticut 
residents. Its location in New 
Haven has given the state a time 
honored and prestigious educational 
asset, but the institution is 
unquestionably national in character 
and influence. Consequently it is 
difficult to detect and measure the 
impact of the numerous programs, courses, 
or. services offered at the university 
in terms of their direct benefit to 
Connecticut. The Mental Health Center 
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Program/Course /Service 



was cited as a unique example of 
a contractual arrangement negotiated 
between a state department and a 
private university. 



C. LONG-RANGE DEVELOPMENT PLANNING 

Financial pressures and other critical problems and needs in higher edu- 
cation are forcing public and private institutions across the nation to 
review and appraise their present status and future directions. In re- 
sponse to direct inquiries about long-range planning , two schools (Wesleyan 
and University of Hartford) provided documentation while several others 
described ongoing efforts (Yale, Trinity, Post,. Fairfield, Connecticut 
College, University of Bridgeport, University of New Haven). The data 
reported below focuses on critical problems and^ needs cited by chief ad- 
ministrative officers of the independent institutions of higher education 
in Connecticut. These problems and needs— most of them described as im- 
mediate and pressing— provide the context within which much of the develop- 
mental planning at the independent institutions is being done. 



1. ALBERTUS MAGNUS COLLEGE 



• Declining Student Enrollment 

A definite pattern of declining enrollments is observable over the past 
several years with no sign of a trend reversal. It has led the institu- 
tion to initiate plans for a possible conversion to coeducational status 
by 1975. 

• Finances 

Except for the substantial contributed services of the members of the 
Religious Order sponsoring and administering the institution, the college 
has practically no endowment, and for the first time in its history is 
operating at a deficit. Sources of other— than-tuitlonal income are few; 
business and industry traditionally do not give to women's colleges; 
and, federal funds have been cut back. The college is compelled to find 
other sources of income if it is to continue to operate. 

• Curriculum Specialization 

To offset the growing financial pressure, the college is exploring the 
possibility of using its physical and human resources "to specialize in 
a relevant and worthwhile educational task" without risking unnecessary 
duplication and course competition from other institutions. The college 
would welcome coordinative assistance from the Commission for Higher Edu- 
cation in matching and employing its own institutional resources with par- 
ticular educational needs of the state. 
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2. ANNHURST COLLEGE 



• Finances 

Increasing costs and a $2.5 million debt underscore the urgency of broad- 
ening the income base of the college if it is to conlnue to operate. The 
college is planning some alteration of course emphasis and a cutback on its 
offerings in teacher training. No facilities are planned beyond those al- 
ready provided in a recently completed building program. 

With tuition as its principal source of operating income, the institution 
is hard pressed to remain competitively priced with the other private 
colleges for women in the state. There are no plans underway for any in- _ 
crease in enrollment size or the possibility of conversion to coeducational 
status .. 



3. CONNECTICUT COLLEGE 

• The most critical need cited was increased operating revenue to balance 
the budget. 

• Two important capital needs are an expanded or new library building and 
additional recreational space for men, including new playing fields and 
probably a new field house or an extension to the present facilities# 



4. FAIRFIELD UNIVERSITY 

• Finances 

There is a critical need for external financial assistance as well as for 
increased internal operating efficiency— particularly in the development 
of systematic accounting. 

• Governance Issues 

The institution must continue to deal with an evolving role clarification 
of its various constituencies (trustees, faculty., administration, students, 
alumni, etc.) in order to move ahead with vision and the support of its 
total . communi ty • 



5. HARTFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
• Finances 

The college continues to experience increasing financial pressure. The 
budget has been increasing at approximately $20,000 annually without any 
significant increase in income. Public Act //627 proved to be of substantial 
benefit this year, especially as the school exceeded its quota. 
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• Construction of a New Resident Hall 

At present Hartford College rents space from the Hartford Theological 
Seminary as a dormitory residence for about forty students* The college 
expects to lose this space in the near future and will consequently have to 
build its own dormitory to accommodate those students living beyond commuting 
distance from West Hartford. 

• Enrollment Increases 

A new classroom building is being planned to accommodate 400 additional 
students. The institution is concerned about doubling its present enroll- 
ment while continuing to maintain consistent quality in the student body. 
Because' the college is almost totally dependent upon tuitional income, it 
is hoped that enrollment increases will cover rising operating costs. The 
possibility of conversion to coeducational status is currently under con- 
sideration as well. There are no plans for expansion to four year programs. 



6. MITCHELL COLLEGE 

• Stability in State Planning 

A key a dmi nistrator of the college expressed the opinion that, since the 
late 1950's, inclusion of the private colleges in state higher education 
planning has been only a formality, but they have rarely, if ever, been 
included in the implementation of any plan that has been developed. He 
noted that the location of a state technical college and a regional com- 
munity college in the New London area without any mandated programmatic 
coordination and cost sharing has placed Mitchell College in an untenable 
competitive position with respect to program and students. The physical 
and social science courses were being conducted by Mitchell College in 
cooperation with local hospitals. Similar offerings by the community col- 
lege was cited as an example of needless duplication of program. "The 
public community college" the administrator observed, "does not have an 
adequate facility to mount that program, while Mitchell College has the 
laboratories and equipment and stands ready to expand its existing program 
to two years provided some financial assistance is forthcoming." 

• Institutional Stability 

Uncoordinated planning at the state level was cited as a primary cause of 
a number of reactive changes at the college producing in its wake a strong 
sense of institutional instability among the faculty and students. That 
internal tension is complicated further by the "identity problem" typical 
of other junior colleges as well. 

• Financial Support 

Rising tuition charges have created a steady decline in student enrollment. 
Consequently, the institution cannot afford to maintain a full staff. A 
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need was cited for a direct state subsidy if the college is to continue 
n operation. Expanded student scholarship programs are not sufficient to 
provide substantial institutional assistance. 

7. POST JUNIOR COLLEGE 
• Finances 

s tudent 3 f inanM a a”* r j Sln 8 tultional charges suggest the need to expand 

f«efrt* rtf funds and institutional endowment. The college is 

perfonaing arts building as well as moredffml^ 25l£^W?3o“ 

“ 'ST* * a ' oUa « a 18 Plannln * « expanding Us a^ giving prLans 
and will probably mount a professionally managed fund drive* NoSerwIl^ 

»fffaM r % dra "f fOT consl:r “ction of doLitorfes, 75erS «ante welf 
ailable for the construction of academic buildings. 

• Curriculum Development 

Siff^d socia^service ^“sS.“ 8 ^ ° f ° fferln8a tD *“**• »“a- 
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• Community Service Programs 

In developing programs assisting hard core unemployed the institution 

QUINNIPIAC COLLEGE 

• Internal Governance Issues 

2SLta"32 c f c 0 lle f g u rc“u r „°u y : larificati0n ^ “nstitu- 

• Finances 

In its construction of new campus facilities the in«Hh„Mnn u * 

su esIfuT-an^fhe ‘ ^ 

in thThfids^f the P "ft. reSPOnSlbility f ° r ralS1 " 8 *— Presently 

• Clarification of Institutional Role and Identity 

Jf® fcctitution is currently undergoing some identity conflict between 

“e° to°see U ^ ““ "“grams 

IZr^Z^TT’t™ ^ PhaS8 ye"fr V p“^s J“iri pos- 

sible and expand graduate programs in existing subject areas. 
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9. SACRED HEART UNIVERSITY 



• Finances 

Sacred Heart University reports a critical need for financial assistance. 
Over the last eight years, the institution has raised its tuition from 
$750 to $1,300 per year and is still unable to cover costs. Private and 
commercial gifts are not substantial. There is an accumulated debt as the 
result of several years of deficit operation and a loan outstanding for 
the construction of a library. The campus and the buildings (o ther than 
the library) are leased from the Diocese of Bridgeport for $1 per year. 

The university cannot offer salaries competitive with those offered in 
the public sector. Increasing financial pressures have compelled the in- 
stitution to raise its student faculty ratio, consolidate its curriculum 
offerings, and increase the size and number of lecture courses* 



10, ST. JOSEPH COLLEGE 



• Finances 

Tuition increases have cut heavily into student enrollment. The college 
could double its current student population without significant additions 
or alterations in its physical plant. There is considerable reluctance to ^ 
do this, however, and "compromise on the quality of the student applicant. 
The college has recently initiated a sustained drive to increase donations , 
from private sources and plans to create an Office of Institutional Research, 
to concentrate on securing foundation and federal support. Expanding 
the intercollegiate cooperative program would enable curriculum consoli- 
dation in art and sociology and permit increased emphasis in chemistry, 
education, French, and philosophy. 



• Competition from Public Colleges 

It was reported that the rapid growth of tax supported public colleges— 
especially the community colleges— has made effective competition impos- 
sible for small two- and four-year Institutions who depend on tuition and 
private giving as principal sources of income. 



11* SILVERMTME COLLEGE OF ART 

No information available at the time this report was written. 




12. TRINITY COLLEGE 
• Resolving Priority Questions 

Respondents indicated that it is important for the college to reach consensus 
on institutional priorities and involve its various constituencies in the 
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• Growing Financial Problem 

Increasing financial pressure is probably reflective of past inadequacies in 
management and long-term planning. It adds urgency to the need to set in- 

stitutional priorities. 

Trinity College is planning a $200,000 renovation of existing dining hall 
facilities during the suuJr of 1971 and is planning a 5 WO. 000 renovation 
of athletic facilities within the next year or two. No new buildings are 

being planned at present. 



Sensitivity to Evolving Needs and Ideas in Education 



The college is anxious to recognize and respond to changing patterns in 
education^espedally in the areas of interinstitutional innovation and 
community relationships. There are plans considering the possibility of 
offering a three year degree program, with a consequent change in the char 
acter and style of offerings leading to the degree. Allowance would be made 
for more participation T>y students in community and industry, taking fuller 
advantage'of theorist itution* 8 urban location. There is interest as well 
in developing a consortium arrangement at the graduate level with other 
institutions in the Hartford area. 

13. UNIVERSITY OF BRIDGEPORT 

• Clarifying Institutional Role 

The institution has a major and urgent need to clarify its ^ 
in terms of direction and emphasis and externally in terms of its place 

in higher education in Connecticut. 

• Financial Resources 

The institution is in urgent need of funds for long-term financial stability. 
Tuition charges at the university have been rising steadily, and, in the 
opinion of those interviewed, the ceiling has been reached. As a 
institution, it is difficult to alter the amount and/or sources of financial 
assistance and to introduce new sources of income. Some federai or stai Le 
support seems imperative if the university is to survive as a private institution. 

• Developing a Coherent Physical Plant 

The university is concerned about developing a unified physical plant, 
identifying its resources, and then matching its present and future 
ties ^ those educational resources and emerging educational needs. The 
Cu“ter for Creative Arts will be finished in June 1971, and plans in- 

elude a new library within a year. 
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14. UNIVERSITY OF HARTFORD 



• Finances 

Three areas of critical need relate specifically to library, faculty, and 
students* Adequate response to those needs is dependent on increased 
financial resources. The University of Hartford is in a severe financial 
bind. More than 80 percent of the university’s income is derived from tui- 
tion and fees. Continuing increases in annual operating costs cannot be 
met solely by increases in tuition and dormitory room and board rates. 

Other sources of (income notably unrestricted annual giving for operations 
and state support) will need to be found. The institution's modest en- 
dowment needs to be substantially augmented. Individuals and corporations 
in the greater Hartford community have given generously for capital projects - t 
but that giving will have to be converted to annual giving for operations. 
State assistance modestly begun through Public Act #627 needs to be expanded. 
Areas of specific need: 

a) Library 

A definite institutional commitment has been made 
to upgrade the library. An addition to the present 
facility must be constructed to allow for necessary 
growth of the university collection. The operating 
budget for the library must be increased, particu- 
larly for new acquisitions. The continued vital- 
ity and development of the total university cur- 
riculum requires a much higher level of financial 
support than has been possible thus far. 

b) Faculty 

The university is seeking to find resources for 
maintaining a competitive salary level for its faculty. 

It seeks to improve faculty productivity while at the 
same time insuring that faculty work loads encourage 
professional growth. Average faculty salaries have 
been increased 50 percent over the past five yearf , 
but will be difficult to maintain at that level or 
Improved without additional fina n c i al input. 

c) Students 

Even though the allocation of university resources to 
student aid programs has increased in proportion to 

great need for additional 
With costs increasing. 

Increased requests for 
find additional resources in 



other allocations, there is a 
funds for student assistance, 
the institution faces sharply 
financial assistance and must 
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order to allow tuition to be relatively competi- 
tive with state institutions. Its ability to con- 
tinue present programs for the disadvantaged and 
the less affluent is in doubt unless additional fi- 
nancial support for students can be secured. 



The following developments are planned for the 
period 1971 through 1975. The university hopes 
to develop its new program in Interactive Studies 
into a separate college offering a bachelor's 
degree. 



With financial assistance the institution would-be 
able to develop further its earth science and en- 
vironmental programs. The long-term use of the 
Yale Forestry Camp in northwest Connecticut has been 
obtained as a facility for extending these offerings. 

Depending on the level of funding, it is hoped that 
the university can expand its presently limited 
program involving visiting lecturers, distinguished 
professors, poets, artists-in-residence, an d its 
public lecture series. With increased funding 
the university hopes to increase the counseling 
and guidance services available to the students 
and to extend these services to the community. 

To supplement existing programs on the undergraduate 
level, plans are being developed for cooperative 
programs with local ins ti tut ions, gn the graduate 
le vel « If they materialize, the institution would 
then be able to offer doctoral level instruction 
in several disciplines without substantially in- 
creasing instructional costs. 

Two new dormitories and a new dining hall have Just 
been completed. With the completion of a new cen- 

™ ib 5 ary buildin g» a new building for the S. I. 
Ward Technical College, and an addition to the 

boiler plant, the university does not expect to 
construct any new facility or make major modifi- 
cations to existing facilities in the next five 
years. Building and expansion plans beyond 1975 
will depend on enrollment trends and the univer- 
sity's financial situation at that time. 
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15. UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAVEN 



• Finances 

The university is dependent on tuitional income for over 90 percent of its 
operational expenses. Fund raising activities have thus far been relatively 
unsuccessful, and the institution has borrowed up to its safety level. 
Industry donates about 6 percent of its budget, but the university has no 
single reliable benefactor. The institution cited a need for a new library 
facility. It has completed raising funds for one-third of the cost and 
has planned to finance one-third of the remaining cost through a federal 
grant, and one-third through a federal loan. With cut-back in federal 
funds, however, the library construction has been postponed. 

• Internal Organization and Governance 

The Board of Governors of the university has a self study under way to 
sort out the various roles and responsibilities of parties at interest 
within the university community. Internal tension focusing on organiza- 
tion and governance has been the outgrowth of a student strike in the 
spring of 1970 and the subsequent resignation of the university president. 

• The Improvement of Faculty and Curriculum Quality 

The university has grown from 125 to 2,004 full-time students in the past 
ten years. The present mood is one of consolidation, review, and assess- 
ment of faculty quality as well as the breadth and quality of curriculum 
offerings. Not much change, however, is anticipated at the undergraduate 
level, except for a decrease in departmentalization and more emphasis on 
interdisciplinary programs. The university is planning to introduce an 
MBA program in the fall of 1971, starting on a part-time basis at first 
and moving toward full-time enrollment. Financial pressures as well as 
internal tension and identity conflict are forcing the university to ter- 
minate its urban programs. The institution indicated a lack of internal 
finance and expertise to Justify their continuance. 



16. WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 



• Financial Resources 

Administrative officers at the university indicated an excessive institu- 
tional reliance on portfolio income and the need to find other sources of 
revenue. At present, the institution provides $1.5 million per year in 
financial assistance to students. Outside funding of this substantial 
assistance to students would enable the university to divert those funds 
to other critical needs. 

• Institutional Identity /Definition of Institutional Mission and Emphasis 

A university priority s tudy is currently underway , and it seems likely that 
the study will result in the termination of certain programs and in changes 
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in the character or scope of others. Under special study at this time 
are the Sesleyan Press, the Master of Arts in Teaching Program (MAT), 
the summer school, and the PhD programs. The Immediate necessity 
reducing university expenditures has eliminated the possibility of any 
new programs being introduced at this^time. ^ new ^Center win be 

center'and^housing project a?e also slated for completion during that per- 
iod M^ior facilities scheduled over a longer period of time (1975-1980) 
include a new library, new physical education facilities, and a new building 

and grounds facility. 
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17. YALE UNIVERSITY 

• Immediate Problems: a) Graduate student housing, b) Extended parking 

facilities, c) Social Science Center. 

• Resolution of the Question of Role of Women in Yale 

The past three years Yale college has added 820 women to its “graduate 
student body, increasing its overall size by 20 percent £ 
dpntial facilities for women have already been funded tnrougn 9 
grant. Their construction is being planned in the near future. 

. Affecting More Fruitful Relationships with the New Haven Community 

Yale has been having some difficulty with respect to its tax status vis- 
I-iis the City of New Haven and suggests bhat the conflict should 
solved through special legislative action by the Assembly. 

• Tuition Increase 

The university plans to raise its current tuitional charge of #3,950 per 

:i^r d N^rLfint^^r^^:d g :rl C C:mentation and evalua- 
tion of this innovative program. 
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CHAPTER IV 



PRESENT INSTITUTIONAL PROFILES 



INTRODUCTION 



The private institutions of higher education located in Connecticut vary 
greatly in their objectives, programs and plans, as described in the 
preceding chapter. This variety is further documented and detailed by 
the evidence on quantifiable characteristics of the institutions gathered 
during this study. Using the information provided on enrollment, degrees 
granted, student quality, institutional quality, financial conditions and 
physical plant, a profile has been developed for each institution and is 
offered below. These profiles are based on information provided by the 
institutions on standardized report forms prepared for the study by ADL. 

To the maximum extent possible, the format, terminology and definitions 
of the Higher Education General Information Survey (HEGIS) were used. The 
annual HEGIS survey, conducted by the United States Office of Education, 
is an established nationwide reporting system, familiar to the administra- 
tive officers of the cooperating institutions. Most information items were 
requested for the academic years ending in 1966, 1971, 1976, and 1981. The 
year ending in 1966 was the first for which the fuil HEGIS reporting 
system was in effect. In 1968 institutions were asked to report forecasts 
of many HEGIS items for the academic years ending in 1976 and 1981. Thus, 
these are years for which forecasts had been prepared by many, though not 
all, of the institutions, and which could be updated for the present study. 



The profiles offered in this chapter are based on the salient characteris- 
tics of the individual institutions as demonstrated by the information they 
have provided. In Appendix D of Volume II of Jtfiis study report, virtually 
all of the. information supplied by the 16 institutions reporting data In 
time for inclusion has been organized into over 80 tables in which informa- 
tion on each reported characteristic is brought together in a single table 
for all institutions. Those tables provide the best basis for comparison 
of these institutions in terms of any specific characteristic. (Many 
figures have been rounded and occasional apparent discrepancies in totals 
are attributable to this rounding). 
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The profiles which follow are organized under the following principle 
headings : 

Enrollment 
Degrees Granted 
Student Quality 
Institutional Quality 
Financial Condition 
Physical Plant 

1. ALBERTUS MAGNUS 
Enrollment 

In the 1970-71 school year, the college enrolled 5A1 full time women 
students, including 155 freshmen* The total has declined from 57A in 1965- 
66, when there were 203 freshmen. During the same period, part-time 
students have dropped from 28 to 8. With the exception of 1A unclassified 
students, down from 32 in 1965-66, all enrolled students are bachelors 
degree candidates. 

The student population represents families of average means, with 32 percent 
of the present student body from families of annual incomes of $10,000 or 
less and only 8 percent from families with incomes of $20,000 or more per 
year. While we find the 1970-71 distribution weighted slightly more 
toward higher incomes than the 1965-66 distribution, the change is not 
in excess of what the generally rining level of family incomes would 
suggest. Thus, it does not appear that the college has experienced a 
significant shift in the income distribution of its student body. Four 
percent of the present student body represent minority groups, up from 
1-1/2’ percent in 1965-66. Fifty-seven percent are Connecticut residents, 
down from 65 percent five years earlier. Fifty-four percent have public 
high school backgrounds, an increase from A7 percent in 1965-66. 

Degrees Conferred 

The college awarded 138 bachelors degrees in 1970, compared to 113 awarded 
in 1965. Slightly less than half are in the social sciences, with psychology, 
foreign languages, English and mathematics representing roughly one-eighth 
each; the balance is divided between fine arts and biological sciences. 

Student Quality 

The composite average score by entering students on the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test declined from 566 in the 1965-66 academic year to 555 in the 1970-71 
year. Ninety-three entering students in the earlier year received scholar- 
ship assistance, compared with 76 in the current year. (During the period, 
the current expenditures on student aid increased from $63,000 to $89,000 
suggesting significant increases in average aid per student.) 
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Institutional Quality 



Fifty-four percent of the 35 members of the 1970-71 full-time faculty 
hold doctorates or the first professional degree in their field. The 
college is not represented in the salary rankings published by the American 
Association of University Professors, however, in 1970-71, the average 
salary reported at the professor and associate professor levels was the 
lowest for 13 reporting institutions in the state. Two reported °wer 
averages at the assistant professor and instructor levels. In 1965-66, 
the college's average salary at the associate professor and assistant 
professor levels ranked at or near the lowest among the 12 reporting 
institutions, while the full professor and instructor ^rage saiaries 
were close to the median for those ranks in the 12 institutions. The 
college reports 12.6 students (FTE) per faculty member (FIE), do ™ * rom 
13.9 in 1965-66. Two members of the full-time staff teach less 
nine hours a week, 15 teach between 9 and 11 hours per week, while the 
majority teach 12 or more hours per week. 



Library holdings represent approximately 112 volumes per 

while library expenditures for all purposes average $87 per student (FTE) . 



In 1969-70, 73 percent of the revenues in the •JueatJ.onal S e “ 
category were derived from tuition, compared with 68 percent in the 
W65-66 academic year. In both years, slightly over 20 percent of the 
fund revenues were represented by the teaching and administrative services 

contributed by the religious. 



Financial Condition 



At the end of the 1969-70 year, the college showed a surplus in current 
ooeratine funds of $108,000, in which a $221,000 surplus in auxiliary 
enterprise^morethan compensated for a deficit of $67,000 In educational 
and general and a $46,000 deficit in student aid. Thirty-three percent 
of current fund expenditures in 1969-70 were committed to physical plant 

assets. The corresponding percentage was below five P® r ^ e £ 2°million of 
other private institutions in the state. The college has $ 2.x million 
outstanding long-term debt, of which $1.8 million is payable at least 
10 years hLce. In 1965-66, the total current surplus in net 
funds was $485,000, $256,000 in educational and general, $207,000 in 
auxiliary enterprises and the balance in student aid. However, * recovery 
of financial health is predicted, as the following chapter will show. 



Endowment rose from $165,000 in 1965 to $390,000 in 1970. Plant funds 
rose from $3.7 million in 1965 to $5.9 million in 1970. 



Plant Facilities 



The college reports 216,000 feet of space available in 1971, °* "^h 
150,000 il non-residential space. All space is . repo J t ?? 
condition and no maintenance has been deferred beyond 12 months. 
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The college reports that Its space could accommodate 1000 students (FIE) , 
or approximately 450 more than the present enrollment. 



2. ANNHURST COLLEGE 



Enrollment 



The college reports a full-time enrollment of 408 women undergraduate 
students in 1970-71, Including 138 freshmen. Twenty-seven part-time 
undergraduate and 21 part-time unclassified students are reported, though 
an equivalent full-time student figure for them was not provided. 

In 1965-66, 350 full-time women undergraduates attended, of whom 100 
were freshmen. An additional 25 women students attended as part-time 
undergraduates . 

1970-71, the college enrolled one Negro student and no other representa- 
tives of minority groups. Fifty percent of the student body are Connec- 
ticut residents, while 62 percent have public high school backgrounds, 
with the remaining 38 percent from private preparatory schools (presumably 
parochial schools, though not indicated as such). No information has 
been provided on the family income of Annhurst students. No comparable 
information for the 1965—66 st'-dents is available. 

Degrees Granted 

In 1970, Annhurst conferred 75 bachelors degrees, compared with 47 in 1965. 
In the earlier year, a third of the degrees were in the social sciences, 
with the balance thinly spread among biological sciences, business, English, 
and foreign languages and literature. In 1970, half of the degrees were 
in education, with additional concentrations in social sciences, business, 
and journalism. 

Student Quality 

The 1970 entering class average scores in the Scholastic Aptitude Test 
were 458 (verbal) and 447 (mathematics). Scores were not reported for the 
1965 class. In the 1970 entering class, two students held state scholar- 
ships and 39 received other forms of scholarship aid. Thus, 29 percent 
of the entering class had some form of scholarship aid. Comparable figures 
for 1965 were not available. Six of the 75 1970 graduates continued with 
graduate study, two receiving some form of scholarship assistance. 

Institutional Quality 

The college reports a full-time faculty of eight in the 1970-71 academic 
year, augmented by 36 part-time members, whose workload is equivalent to 
16 full-time faculty members. Six of the 44 hold terminal degrees, but 
these have not been identified as full-time or part-time members. The 
1965-66 full-time faculty numbered six, augmented by 31 part-time members. 
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Full-time faculty average salaries are available only for the assistant 
professor and instructor levels. The assistant professor average salary 
in 1970-71 is the lowest reported among the 13 reporting private institu- 
tions in the state, including the two-year institutions. Only one insti- 
tution reports a lower figure at the instructor level. American Association 
of University Professor rankings are not available for the college. 



The teaching loads of the seven full-time faculty members for whom infor- 
mation has been provided for the 1970-71 school year are all 12 hours or 
more per week. 

Library holdings are approximately 70 volumes per full-time student, while 
library expenditures are approximately $35 per full-time student, both ia 
- the academic year 1970—71. The holdings compare quite favorably with 

k other four-year institutions, while the expenditures are extremely con- 

servative. 



* * 




Financial Condition 



In the 1969-70 academic year, a surplus of $621,000 in current operating 
funds resulted from a $426,000 surplus in the educational and general 
fund, a $193,000 surplus in auxiliary enterprises and a $2000 surplus in 
student aid grants. In the 1965-66 year, a $288,000 surplus in current 
operating funds resulted from a $132,000 surplus in the educational and 
general fund and a $159,000 surplus in auxiliary enterprises, diminished 
slightly by a $4000 deficit in student aid grants. 

In 1969-70, 65 percent of revenues in the educational and general fund were 
realized from tuition, unchanged from the 1965-66 percentage. Contributed 
services represented 7 percent of fund revenues in 1969-70, and 12 percent 
in the earlier year. In 1969-70, slightly over a fourth of educational 
and general fund revenues were realized from government appropriations. 



The college reports long-term indebtedness at the close of the 1969-70 
year of $3.7 million, $2.2 million payable between five and ten years 
from present, with the balance maturing in subsequent years. Indebtedness 
is up from $1.6 million in 1966. The college reports no endowment, but 
owns physical plant assets valued at $7.0 million. 

Physical Plant 

The college consists of four structures for non-residential use, including 
94,000 square feet of space. One hundred thousand dollars worth of 
maintenance on these facilities is reported as deferred more than 12 months. 
One structure, 20,000 square feet in size, is reported in "fair condition" 
while all others are reported in satisfactory condition. 

In the space presently available, the college could accommodate 600 full- 
time equivalent students, or approximately 150 in excess of its present 
enrollment. To do so by 1975 would require an expenditure of $55,000 on 
renovation of existing space. 
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3. CONNECTICUT COLLEGE 



Enrollment 



In 1965-66 the full-time student body was composed of 1404 women under- 
graduates, 17 graduate and unclassified students who were women and only 
17 men, all graduate students. The 1970-71 full-time student body of 
1582 contains 189 (12 percent) men. Nearly half of the 82 full-time 
graduate and unclassified students are men. The FTE enrollment of the 
college has risen from 1469 in 1965—66 to 1643 in 1970—71. 

Three percent of the 1970-71 enrollment is Negro, and 4 percent is from 
other minority groups. Information on students of Spanish surnames is 
not available. Enrollment of minority group members in 1965-66 is not 
reported. The percentage of the student body with Connecticut residence 
has increased from 22 in 1965-66 to 27 in 1970-71. Students with a public 
high school background comprised 63 percent of the student body in 1965-66 
and 62 percent in 1970-71. 

Degrees Granted 

The number of bachelors degrees awarded by the college increased from 
294 in 1965 to 323 in 1970, while the number of masters degrees rose from 
10 to 13. In each year, a third of the bachelors degrees were in the 
social sciences, and one-sixth in English and journalism. Other areas of 
concentration include political sciences, fine and applied arts, foreign 
languages, literature, child development, and psychology. Half of the 
master degrees in each year were awarded in psychology. 

Student Quality 

In the verbal portion of the Scholastic Aptitude Tests, the average score 
of entering students declined from 618 in 1965 to 585 in 1970. The 
comparable averages on the mathematics portion of the test dropped from 
611 to 579. These scores are exceeded by only two of the 13 schools 
providing information for 1970-71. The percentage of freshmen receiving 
scholarship aid rose from 23 to 26 between 1965 and 1970. Six members 
of the 1965 entering class held national merit scholarships, in contrast 
to none in the 1970 class. In each year, slightly more than one-fifth 
of the students receiving bachelors degrees continued their studies at 
the graduate level. In both 1965-66 and 1969-70, two graduating students 
received Woodrow Wilson fellowships for graduate study. In these years, 
three students and nine students respectively received other types of scholar- 
ships for graduate study. 

Institutional Quality 

Seventy percent of the 132 members of the full-time faculty in 1970-71 
held terminal degrees, compared with 66% of the full-time faculty of 
115 in 1965-66.. Part-time teaching by 36 persons in 1970-71 represented 
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the equivalent of 16 full-time members of the faculty. In 1965-66 23 
part-time members held the equivalent of 6.7 full-time positions, ’in the 
American Association of University Professors 1969-70 salary rankings, the 
average compensation of professors and assistant professors was at the B 
;. e ^. associate professors at the A level and instructors at the AA level. 
^J[J S . yl ® lde ^ an ov erall B rating for the college. The associate professor 
and instructor ratings had improved over the preceding year, while the 
assistant professor rating had dropped. Compared with the other private 
four-year institutions in the state providing information (all but Yale) 
tha ?oii ege faculty salarie s had shown a relative decline between 1965 
In the earlier period, they were among the top four private 
institutions in the state while they are now at or only slightly above 
tne median, 

AH full-time faculty members teach between 9 and 11 hours, except depart- 

m « n !L£ hain ? en Wh ° teach one course less, presumably six hours. The ratio 
?Q 7 ™ 1 students t0 FTE faculty declined from 12.0 in 1965-66 to 11.1 in 

Library expenditures per FTE student rose from $110 in 1965-66 to $141 in 1970- 
71. This level is exceeded by only one of the thirteen private institu- 
tions reporting. In 1969 library holdings were 149 volumes per FTE student 
again exceeded by only one of the thirteen institutions. * 

Financial Condition 

iQfiQ C 7 n le w rea J' iZ j d 8 Surp * us of $44,000 in current operating funds in 
w u 7 ^ but ° n i y due t0 a * 223 >0°0 surplus on auxiliary enterprises 

Il20 h nnn f r^ a J 5 ? ,00 ° deficlt ln the educational and general fund and a 
4 12 ?u° °° defdcit in student aid grants. In 1965-66, a $481,000 surplus 
in these funds resulted from a $619,000 surplus from auxiliary enterprises 
and deficits of $57,000 and $80,000 respectively in educational and 
general and student aid grants. 

The college realized 72 percent of educational and general fund revenues 
from tuition in 1969-70, down from 79 percent in 1965-66. 

The long-term indebtedness of the college stood at $3.5 million in 1970 
up from $2.7 million in 1966. The maturity schedule of this debt was not 
provided. The college reports an endowment of $6.9 million in 1970, 

?o^ a Ji 6 * 3 mllllon net investment in plant. Expenditures on plant were' 
$233,000 in 1965-66 and $745,000 in 1969-70. 

Physical Plant 

The college has 274,000 square feet of space in instructional facilities 
of which 74 percent is in satisfactory condition, 16 percent in fair 
condition, and 10 percent in poor condition. Maintenance on these buildings 
deferred more than 12 months is estimated at $595,000. 
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The college also has 302,000 square feet of residential space, all of it 
in satisfactory condition, with no maintenance deferred more than 12 
months . 

The instructional space available could accommodate 3000 full-time equi- 
valent students, while the residential space available accommodates 
1400 students. Thus, either through construction of residential space 
to acco mm odate the difference, or the attraction of commuting full-time 
or part-time students, the college is capable of accommodating 1600 
additional students in its educational facilities. Renovation at an. 
estimated cost of $1,250,000 would be required to existing facilities 
by 1975 for this increased enrollment to be realized. The cost of new 
student housing for 1500 students is indicated at $18,750,000. A power 
plant valued at $1 million would also be required by 1975, presumably to 
support the new residential construction. 



A. FAIRFIELD UNIVERSITY 
Enrollment 



Fairfield's 1970-71 full-time enrollment of 2227 students is predominantly 
male and undergraduate. From 1389 male undergraduates and no female under- 
graduates in 1965-66, the university grew to a full-time enrollment of 
1870 male undergraduates and 228 women undergraduates in 1970—71. Women 
represented slightly over one- fourth of the 1970 entering class, suggesting 
that the proportion of women in the undergraduate student body will continue 
to rise for several years. The 1970-71 student body includes 1388 part- 
time students equivalent to 462 full-time students. This is an increase 
above the part-time student body of 828 in 1965-66. Part-time enrollment 
is entirely at the graduate level, where 122 full-time students are 
joined by 1380 part-time students during the 1970-71 academic year. These 
numbers represent increases from 40 full-time and 828 part-time students 
during the 1965-66 year. 

The proportion of the university's student body residing in Connecticut 
has remained relatively constant, at 49 percent in 1965-66 and 48 percent 
in 1970-71. In the latter year, 2.3 percent of the student body was Negro, 
and 1.2 percent of Spanish surnames. Information on the income and 
educational backgrounds of the university student body is not available. 

Degrees Granted 

The university awarded 412 degrees in 1965 and 641 in 1970, with bachelors 
degrees representing 266 of those awarded in 1965 and 404 in 1970. All of 
the 146 masters degrees awarded in 1965 were in education, while 209 of 
the 237 awarded in 1970 are in that field. The balance in the latter 
year are in religion and the social sciences. Among the bachelors degrees 
awarded in each year, the degrees in the social sciences predominate, 
accounting for some 35 percent of all degrees in both years. Other areas 
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in which significant numbers of bachelors were awarded in both years include 
biological sciences, business, English and journalism, and the physical 
sciences. 

Student Quality 

Average scores on the Scholastic Aptitude Tests among entering students in 
1965 were 542 in the verbal section and 570 on the mathematics section, 
for a composite average of 556. Comparable scores in 1970 were virtually 
the same, reaching 542 on the verbal test, 575 on the mathematics for a 
composite of 560. With the exception of three older endowed institutions 
reporting comparable data, these scores are the highest among the 
institutions represented in the study. In the 1970 entering freshman class 

of 698 students, 46 percent held some form of scholarship aid, including one 
National Merit Scholarship and 20 state scholarships. Data on scholar- 
ships received in the 1965 entering class were not provided. Similarly, 
the numbers of university graduates continuing with graduate study are not 
available. 

Institutional Quality 

Fifty-four percent of the university's full-time faculty of 152 members 
in 1970-71 held terminal qualifications, a significant increase from the 
38 percent of the 1965-66 full-time faculty which numbered 97 members. 

The 1970-71 full-time faculty is augmented by 40 part-time members carrying 
responsibilities equivalent to 18.3 full-time members. The 1965-66 facultv in- 
cluded 21 part-time members, filling the equivalent of 13*3 full-time positions. 

The American Association of University Professor rankings of the average 
faculty salaries by rank gives the university a C ranking at the pro- 
fessor level, B rankings at the associate and assistant professor levels 
and a AA ranking at the instructor level for the 1969-70 academic year. 

These rankings are unchanged from the preceding year. The university's 
1970-71 salary levels at each rank are at about the median level for 
the four-year private institutions represented in this study. 

Virtually all members of the full-time faculty carry teaching loads 
between 9 and- 11 contact hours. The ratio of full-time equivalent 
students to full-time equivalent faculty for the university in 1970-71 
was 15.8, down slightly from 16.2 in 1965-66. 

The university library holdings show 36 volumes per full-time equivalent 
student, while library expenditures are $80 dollars per full-time equi- 
valent student. Expenditures in the 1965-66 year were $60 per full-time 
equivalent student. 

Financial Condition 

The university reports a deficit in current operating funds of $230,000 
in 1969-70. A surplus of $207,000 in auxiliary enterprises was substantially 
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offset by deficits of $183,000 in the educational and general fund and 
$255,000 in student aid grants. In 1965-66, the university realized a 
surplus in current funds of $646,000, attributable to surpluses of $349,000 
in auxiliary enterprises and $459,000 in educational and general off- 
setting a deficit of $162,000 in student aid grants. 

Eighty-seven percent of revenues in the educational and general fund 
were realized from tuition in 1969-70, up from 80 percent in 1965-66. 

Between 1966 and 1970, the university's long-term indebtedness rose from 
$2.1 millicn to $5.4 million, its endowment fell from $835,000 to $80,000, 
while the net investment in plant increased from $12.6 million to $17.5 
million. A repayment schedule of the bonded indebtedness was not 
provided. 

Physical Plant 

The university reports 246,000 square feet of non-residential space avail- 
able and in use, with a grand total including residential space of 423,000 
square feet owned by the University. Of this space, 75 percent is reported in 
satisfactory condition, 22 percent in fair condition, and 3 percent in poor 
condition. Nine hundred ten thousand dollars worth of maintenance on these 
buildings has been deferred more than 12 months. 



5. HARTFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Enrollment 

The enrollment of the college is limited to undergraduate women, in the 
freshman and sophmore years. In 1970-71, 190 full-time students and 36 
part-time students comprised the full-time equivalent enrollment of 205, 
compared with the 1965—66 enrollment of 183 full time and 15 part time 
which combined to yield a 189 FTE enrollment. 

The college reports an increase between 1965-66 and 1970-71 from 2 percent 
to 12 percent in the proportion of negroes in the student body. In the 
same span of time the proportion with Spanish surnames went from nearly 
zero to 5 percent. This rapid increase in the proportion of students 
from minority groups in the student population is reflected in the shifting 
distribution of students family incomes. In both years the percentage 
of the student body with family incomes of $15,000 or more is 16 percent 
However, the proportion with family incomes below *10,000 went from 32 
to 42 percent while the proportion in the $10,000 to $15,000 range fell 
from 52 percent to 42 percent. 

Ninety-six percent of the current student body are Connecticut residents, 
up from 95 in 1965-66. During the same five-year period, the percentage 
of the student body from public high schools declined from 80 percent to 
75 percent, somewhat surprising in light of the shift toward minority 
group members. 
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Decrees Granted 



The only degree awarded by the college is the Associate in Liberal Arts, 
with 56 awarded in 1965 and 67 in 1970- 

Student Quality 

The average composite score on the Scholastic Aptitude Test reported 
for entering students declined from 566 in 1965 to 53 h in 1970. These 
scores are very much above those reported for the entering students in 
other private two-year institutions in the state as well as for several of 
the private four-year institutions. 

Among the 90 full-time students entering in the fall of 1970, 34 held some 
form of scholarship assistance, including one National Merit scholar and 
two state scholarships. Twelve of the 36 entering part-time students also 
received some form of scholarship assistance. Thirty-three of the 78 
entering students in 1965 received scholarship aid, including one 
National Merit scholar and two state scholarships. Since this is a two- 
year institution, no information is available on the number of graduates 
pursuing graduate study. 

Institutional Quality 

The college reports a full-time faculty of just five members in 1970-71, 
three of whom hold a terminal degree. Twenty-two persons participate as 
part-time faculty members, responsible for 6.5 equivalent faculty positions. 
In 1965-66, three members comprised the full-time faculty and were augmented 
by 27 part-time members responsible for 7.7 equivalent positions. The 
college reports 1970-71 average salary figures only for members at the full 
professor level which, while below most of the four-year institutions in 
the state, is comparable with reporting two-year institutions. No rankings 
by the American Association of University Professors are available for the 
college. The 1965-66 average salaries reported for the Associate Professor 
and Assistant Professor ranks were among the three highest among the 12 two- 
and four-year private institutions from which information is available. 

The ratio of students (FTE) to faculty (FTE) held relatively stable at 17.7 
in 1965-66 and 17.8 in 1970-71. In the latter year, the full-time faculty i 

teaching loads were 12 or more hours for two members and between 9 and 11 1 

hours for three members. 

Library expenditures per student (FTE) rose from $79 in 1965-66 to $112 
in 1970-71. Library holdings represent 146 volumes per student (FTE). 

Financial Condition 



The college sports a $42,000 deficit in current operating funds in 1969- 
70 as the result of deficits of $51,000 in the educational and general 
fund and $4000 in auxiliary enterprises offsetting a surplus of $13,000 
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in student aid grants. Operations in 1965-66 were conducted essentially on 
a break-even basis. Tuition represents 75 percent of revenues in the 
educational and general fund in 1970-71, down from 84 percent in 1965-66. 

The college reports having no bonded indebtedness in 1965-66 or 1969-70. 
Endowment rose from $355,000 to $496,000 during this period, while net 
investment in plant rose from $448,000 to $468,000. 

Plant Facilities 

/ 

The college reports 59,000 square feet of non-residential space available 
and in use. All of this is in satisfactory condition, though $14,000 
worth of maintenance is reported having been deferred more than 12 months. 



fi. MTTCHELL COLLEGE 
Enrollment 



The college enrolls men and women, only in associate degree programs, 
on a full-time or part-time basis. In 1970-71, 656 full-time students 
were enrolled, of whom 454 were men. Part-time enrollment raised 
the full-time equivalent to 876. In 1965-66 the full time enrollment of 
687, 448 of them men, was augmented by part-time enrollment to yield a 
full-time equivalent enrollment of 964. The decline in full-time equivalent 
enrollment was largely due to the decrease from 863 to 662 part-time 
students. In the years 1965-66 and 1970-71, the composition of the student body 
changed markedly in only one respect. The proportion of Connecticut students 
declined from 86 percent to 73 percent . The proportion of Negro students re- 
mained at 3.8 percent, students with Spanish surnames rose slightly from 1.0 to 
1.3 percent, snd other minority students remained negligible. The proportion of 
the student body with public high school backgrounds remained at 80 percent. 
Information on family income background of the student body was not provided. 

Degrees Granted 

The college awarded 172 associate degrees in 1965 and 203 in 1970. In both 
years, approximately 60 degrees were awarded in the business and commercial 
areas and 15 in engineering related areas. The balance are in general arts 
or science programs. 

Student Quality 

The average Scholastic Aptitude Test scores for entering students in 1965 
were 481 on the verbal portion of the test and 500 on the mathematics, 
for an average composite score of 490. Comparable averages for entering 
students in 1970 were 455 and 481, giving a composite of 468. This i§ the 
median of the three values reported for private two-year schools participating 
in the study, and is above two of the composite scores reported by four- 
year institutions. Among the 350 entering full-time students in 1965, 31 
held scholarships. Scholarship holders number 44 among the 324 full-time 
students entering in the fall of i.970. Data on graduates undertaking 
graduate study are naturally not available. 
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Institutional Quality 



The college reports that academic ranks are not used within the faculty. 
The full-time faculty declined from 42 to 34 members between 1965-66 and 
1970-71. Two of the former and one member of the current faculty hold 
terminal degrees. Thirty-eight part-time faculty members augmented the 
1965-66 faculty by filling the equivalent of 13 full-time positions. In 
1970-71, 21 part-time faculty members are responsible for seven full- 
time positions collectively. In the five year period, the ratio of 
students (FTE) to faculty (FTE) has risen from 17.5 to 21.4 All faculty 
members teach 12 hours per week or more. 

No AAUP rankings of college salaries are available. The college reports 
only a single average salary figure for all faculty, none by ranks. The 
reported figure is comparable to the median salary reported by the 12 
participating private four-year institutions at the instruction level. 

The college reports library holdings of 39 volumes per student (FTE). 
Library expenditures per student (FTE) rose from $39 in 1965-66 to $55 
in 1970-71. 

Financial Condition 



The college reports a surplus in current operating funds of $61,000 in 
1969-70, resulting from surpluses of $101,000 in auxiliary enterprises 
and $58,000 in the educational and general fund, more than offsetting 
the $98,000 deficit in student aid grants. In 1965-66, however, an overall 
surplus of $297,000 was achieved through a $267,000 surplus in educational 
and general and a $97,000 surplus in auxiliary enterprises, reduced by a 
$60,000 deficit in student aid grants. Tuition accounts for 99 percent of 
revenues in the educational and general category. The college reports 
endowment growth from $94,000 in 1965 to $348,000 in 1970, paralleled 
by a growth of from $1.7 million to $3.7 million in investment in 
plant. During the same period, the long-term debt rose from $1.2 
million to $1.5 million. In 1970, all indebtedness was payable ten years 
or more in the future. 

Expenditure on plant declined from a $1.1 million level in 1965-66 to 
$660,000 in 1969-70. Debt service costs rose from $37,000 in the prior 
year to $49,000 in the recent year. 

Physical Plant 

The college reports 61,000 square feet of non-residential space available, 
of which 94 percent is in satisfactory condition and the balance in fair 
condition. $4500 worth of maintenance has been deferred more than 12 
months on these facilities. This space is fully utilized by the present 
enrollment . 
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POST JUNIOR COLLEGE 



Enrollment 



The 1970-71 FTE enrollment of 588 consists of 322 men studying full-time, 

226 women studying full-time and 119 part-time students. All students 
are at the freshman or sophmore level. In 1965-66, the college enrolled 
only full-time students, 142 men and 208 women. The college estimates 
that 13 percent of the 1970-71 student body are from families with incomes 
below $5000 while 25 percent are from families with incomes of $15,000 
or more. Three percent are Negro, 1 percent have Spanish surnames and 1 
percent are from other minority grpups. Sixty-three percent are from 
Connecticut, a large drop from the 95 percent level in 1965-66. Eighty- 
five percent attended a public high school, 3 percent private preparatory 
schools, and 12 percent other secondary schools, including parochial 
high schools. Comparable 1965-66 figures were 95 percent from public 
high schools and 5 percent from other, including parochial high schools. 
1965-66 information on family income and ethnic background is not available. 



Degrees Granted 

Seventy-five associate in science diplomas were awarded in 1965. One 
hundred and five associate degrees were awarded in 1970, 76 in business, 
and 29 in arts. 

Student Quality 

Students entering in 1970 averaged 412 on the mathematics segment of the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test and 423 on the verbal, for a composite average 
score of 418. This is the lowest average among the 13 private institutions 
providing comparable figures, lower than either of the other two-year 
institutions reporting. Among the 358 students entering the college in 
1970, 55 benefited from some form of scholarship assistance, including 
three who held state scholarships . 

Institutional Quality 

In 1970-71, the college's full-time faculty of 25 members included two 
with terminal degrees, in contrast to the 1965-66 faculty of 12 members 
with none holding a terminal degree. Fourteen part-time members performed 
work equivalent to five full-time members in 1970-71. Ten part-time 
members filled the equivalent of five full-time faculty positions, in 
1965-66. 

No AAUP faculty salary rankings are available. However, reported salary 
averages by rank for 1970—71 are approximately at the median for all 
reporting schools, including four-year schools. 1965-66 salary figures 
were not provided. 

The ratio of students (FTE) to faculty (FTE) declined from 21.6 in 1965-66 
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to 19.6 in 1970-71. With two exceptions, full-time faculty members teach 
12 hours or more pet week. Library resources are extremely limited, with 
12 volumes reported\per student (FTE) . Library expenditures per student 
(FTE) were $77 in 1970-71. 

Financial Condition 



Prior to 1965 the college had operated as a proprietary educational 
institution, using accounting practices appropriate to that form of 
organization. Since 1965-66 was the first year of operation as an 
incorporated nonprofit educational institution, the financial data for 
that year were felt to be incomplete for purposes of this study. College 
officers were given permission to substitute 1966-67 data in their report. 
These data have not been tabulated in the appendix tables since no other 
institution reported for that year. However, they are available on the 
report forms and, as appropriate, will be cited in the following discussion. 

The college reported a surplus of $92,000 in current operating funds for 
1969-70, composed of surpluses of $9,000 in educational and general, 

$15,000 in student aid grants, and $16,000 in auxiliary enterprises. In 
1966-67 a surplus of $61,000 resulted from surpluses of $55,000 in 
educational and general and $7,000 in auxiliary enterprises. The college 
realized 98 percent of its educational and general fund revenues from tuition 

in 1969-70. 

The college reports outstanding long-term indebtedness at $1.8 million, 
$660,000 of which is payable within five years and $863,000 payable 10 
years or more in the future. During the 1969-70 year, service charges of 
$136,000 were paid on the outstanding debt. In the same period, $528,000 
was expended on plant facilities. The college holds a $212,000 endowment. 
Total plant funds grew from $400,000 in 1966-67 to $3.6 million at the 
end of 1969-70. 

Physical Plant . 

The college plant contains 93,000 square feet of space, all in satisfactory 
condition and none involving deferred maintenance, 39,360 square feet in 
residential use and the balance in office and instructional areas. 53,780 
square feet of academic space is available, of which 24,200 square fee«. 
are not fully utilized. Full utilization of this space would enable the 
college to accommodate 400 additional full-time equivalent students 
immediately . 



8. QUINNIPIAC COLLEGE 
Enrollment 



The college reports an enrollment in 1970-71 of 2227 full-time students, 
two-thirds of them men and all but three undergraduate students. Seven 
hundred and nine part-time students bring the full time equivalent enrollment 
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to 2463. The 1965-66 enrollment Included 590 full-time students and 
373 part-time students for whom a full-time equivalent is not available. 

In response to a series of inquiries concerning the backgrounds of students- 
family income, ethnic, geographical and educational — the college reports 
that no information is available. 

Degrees Granted 

The college awarded 183 degrees in 1965, including 69 associate and 114 
bachelors degrees. In 1970 the number of degrees awarded reached 390, of 
which 295 were bachelors degrees. Similarly, some two-thirds of the 
bachelors degrees awarded were in business and commerce. Smaller con- 
centrations are in the social sciences, health professions, psychology, 
and English and journalism. 

Student Quality 

No evidence on the Scholastic Aptitude Test scores of entering students 

was provided (the test was not required in 1965.) The percentage of 
incoming freshmen receiving some scholarship assistance increased from 
7 percent in 1965 to 12 percent in 1970. In the latter year, 20 students 
held state scholarships in the group of 1091 freshmen. 

Institutional Quality 

The full-time faculty of the college in 1970-71 numbered 125, including 
33 percent with terminal degrees. Twenty-seven percent of the 62 full- 
time members of the 1965-66 faculty held the terminal degree. In 1965-66, 

84 faculty taught on a part-time basis, responsible collectively for the 
equivalent of 21 full-time faculty positions. In 1970-71, 93 part-time 
faculty members accomplished the equivalent of 23 full-time members. 

The average salaries in each faculty rank in 1970-71 are slightly above 
the median for the 12 private four-year institutions reporting. The 
American Association of University Professors rankings of the average 
salaries paid in 1969-70 by rank are C for professors, B for associate 
professors, A for assistant professors and AA for instructors. The 
assistant professor and instructor ratings represent improvements over 
the previous year. The average salaries by rank paid in 1965-66 fall 
below the median for 11 private four-year institutions reporting, con- 
firming that the college has improved its salaries relative to comparable 
schools during recent years. 

The ratio of students (FTE) to faculty (FTE) is 16.6 in 1970-71. No 
comparable figures are available for 1965-66. All faculty members teach 
12 or more hours. 
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Library holdings are 24 volumes per full-time equivalent student. Library 
expenditures in 1970-71 were $55 per full-time equivalent student. These 
figures are comparable to the other relatively new £our-year institutions 
of similar size in the state. 

Financial Condition 



In the academic year 1969-70, the college reports experiencing a deficit in 
current operating funds of $206,000 resulting from deficits of $179,000 
in student aid grants and $56,000 in auxiliary enterprises, more than 
offsetting the surplus of $28,000 in the educational and general fund. 

These results contrast with the $127,000 surplus reported in operating 
funds in 1965-66, when surpluses of $172,000 in educational and general 
and $8000 in auxiliary enterprises offset a $53,000 deficit in student 
aid grants. Tuition represents 91 percent of revenues in the educational 
and general fund, down from 97 percent in 1965-66. 

Long-term indebtedness rose from $3.2 million in 1966 to $5.5 million in 
1970. Four million dollars of the latter is due for repayment in ten 
years or more beyond 1970, while $676,000 is payable between one and five 
years beyond 1970. 

Endowment rose from $26,000 in 1966 to $37,000 in 1970. At the same time, 
total plant funds rose from $5.6 million to $9.9 million and net investment 
in plant from $825,000 to $3.4 million. The Loan Fund is reported with 
no assets, so that student aid grants must be financed entirely from 
current income. Fifty-eight thousand dollars worth of earmarked revenues 
for student aid grants are reported in 1969-70, with $237,000 in expendi- 
tures on student aid grants. 

Physical Plant 

The college is located in a new campus setting with all construction four 
years old or less and in satisfactory conditions The college buildings 
contain a total of 193,000 square feet, of which 74,000 is academic and 
administrative and the balance residential. All space is utilized and 
no additional full-time or part-time students can be accomodated. 



9. SACRED HEART UNIVERSITY 
Enrollment 

The university enrolled 1602 full-time students in 1970-71, approximately 
60 percent male, and except for 49 unclassified students all undergraduate 
degree candidates. An additional 472 part-time students raised the 
enrollment of the university (FTE) to 1771. In 1965-66, full-time enroll- 
ment stood at 1190 and part-time study by 393 students raised the university's 
total enrollment (FTE) to 1278. 
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The university enrolls full-time undergraduates as candidates for either 
the associate's or the bachelor's degree. The characteristics of these 
two student groups have been reported separately. 

Information was provided on the family income backgrounds of students 
who filed parents' confidential statements in support of student aid 
applications. Since these are not a representative sample of the entire 
student body, the figures have not been included in the appendix tables 
since they are not comparable with data supplied by other institutions. 

In both 1965 and 1970 the university reports that the ethnic composition 
of its student body is the same for both associate degree candidates and 
bachelors degree candidates. Two percent are Negro and 1 percent have 
Spanish surnames. 

The student body is almost totally of Connecticut origin. The percent 
among both degree groups has declined only slightly from 99.9 in 1965-66 
to 97 in 1970-71. 

The proportion of associate degree candidates coming from public high 
schools has declined from 58 percent in 1965-66 to 44 percent in 1970-71, 
the balance coming from private preparatory schools, presumably most of 
these parochial high schools. Among bachelor degree candidates, the 
corresponding percentage has dropped from 49 percent to 42 percent. 

Degrees Granted 

The university awarded its first degree in June 1967, thus degree figures 
for 1965 are non-existent. Four hundred and twenty-nine degrees were 
awarded in 1970, including 388 bachelors and 41 associate degrees. The 
associate degrees were all associate in arts. Fifteen were in business 
and commercial related programs, the balance in other curricula. Roughly 
40 percent of the bachelors degrees were awarded in the social sciences, 

25 percent in English and journalism, 20 percent in business and commerce, 
and the balance in psychology, mathematical sciences and the biological 
sciences. 

Student Quality 

Seven hundred and three entering students in the fall of 1965 scored an 
average of 437 composite score on the Scholastic Aptitude Test, compared 
with an average of 442 scored by 430 entering students in the fall of 1970. 
These are the lowest among 10 four-year colleges reporting scores for these 
years. 

Among the entering students in the fall of 1965, two held state scholar- 
ships and five held other types of scholarships, while in 1970, one 
student Held a state scholarship and twenty— five held other types of 
scholarships. These totals are 1 percent and 6 percent of the entering 
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classes in these years, respectively. Fifty of the 388 recipients of 
bachelors degrees in 1970 continued with graduate study, five receiving 
some form of scholarship assistance. 

Institutional Quality 

The university's full-time faculty has gone from 63 members in 1965-66 to 
72 members in 1970-71, with approximately one-third holding terminal degrees 
in both years. The full-time faculty is augmented in 1970-71 by 37 
part-time members teaching the equivalent of 12.5 full-time faculty 
members up from 13 part-time members responsible for 1.5 full-time posi- 
tions in 1965-66. 

The university's average salaries by rank in 1969-70 are reported by the 
American Association of University Professors at the C level for professors 
and associate professors and the B level for assistant professors and 
instructors. These rankings were unchanged from the previous year. The 
university's salaries in the 1965-66 year were comparable to other newer 
private four-year institutions, but fell behind so that by 1970-71 they 
were the lowest or close to the lowest in the state for all private 
institutions including the two-year institutions. 

The ratio of students (FTE) to faculty (FTE) rose from 19.8 in 1965-66 
to 21.0 in 1970-71. This is the highest among all the reporting four 
year private institutions in the state. Two— thirds of the full-time 
faculty teach 12 hours or more a week, the balance carrying between nine and 
11 hours except for two with loads less than 9 hours per week. 

Library holdings are 34 volumes per full-time equivalent student, while 
library expenditures in 1970-71 were $89 per student (FTE) , unchanged 
from 1965-66. 

Financial Condition 

The university suffered a deficit on current operations of $156,000 in 
1969-70, st emmi ng from deficits of $89,000 in educational and general 
and $87,000 in student aid grants, offset slightly by a $19,000 surplus 
in auxiliary enterprises. 1965-66 operations yielded a surplus of $11,000, 
growing out of surpluses of $32,000 in educational and general and $3000 
in auxiliary enterprises, offset in part by a $24,000 deficit in student 
aid grants. Ninety-seven percent of current revenues in the educational 
and general category are derived from tuition. 

The university's bonded indebtedness rose from $297,000 in 1966 to $1.2 
million in 1970. Of the latter, $860,000 is due for repayment 10 years or 
more in the future, with $118,000 due for repayment between 1 and 5 years 
from the time of the report. 
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The university reports no endowment but a net investment in plant valued 
at $7 million in 1970. 

Physical Plant 

Three non-res idential structures are reported, all in satisfactory condi- 
tion, including a total of 243,000 square feet of space. No maintenance 
has been deferred on these facilities beyond 12 months. While the total 
space is presently in use, the university reports that it could handle 
900 additional students in this space above its present full-time equi- 
valent enrollment . 



10. ST. JOSEPH COLLEGE 
Enrollment 

The college reports 484 women enrolled in 1970-71 as full-time under- 
graduate students . Eighteen women and one man are reported as full- 
time students in the graduate and unclassified categories. Three hundred 
and forty-six part-time students, nearly all studying at the graduate 
level combined with the full-time enrollment to yield a student body of 
622 full-time equivalent students. The 1965-66 enrollment showed slightly 
more full time undergraduate students but significantly fewer part-time 
graduate students, resulting in an equivalent full-time enrollment of 
598 students. 

The college reports approximately 3 percent of its current student body 
from minority groups, up from 1 percent in 1965-66. Seventy-six percent 
of the full-time students are Connecticut residents, virtually unchanged 
from the 1965-66 level, while the proportion with public high school back- 
grounds has increased from 43 percent to 51 percent. Information on the 
family income backgrounds of students is not available. 

Degrees Granted 

The college awarded 197 degrees in 1970, 41 masters degrees and the 
balance bachelors. Degrees awarded in 1965 included 21 masters and 
134 bachelors for a total of 155. Half of the masters awarded in 1970 
were in education with additional small clusterings in the biological, 
mathematical- and physical sciences. Over half of the bachelors degrees 
awarded in 1970 were in education, with significant numbers also in the 
social sciences, English and journalism, and foreign languages and 
literature. 

Student Quality 

The average Scholastic Aptitude Test score (composite mathematics and 
verbal components) registered by 173 entering students in the fall of 
1965 was 530. The average declined to 498 among the 139 students in the 

fall of 1970. 
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Nineteen among 173 entering students in the fall of 1965 held scholarships, 
compared with 54 among the 141 entering in the fall of 1970. State 
scholarships represented four in the earlier year and nine in the more 
recent year. Students receiving bachelors degrees and going on for full- 
time graduate study numbered nine in 1966 and seven in 1970. The college 
reports many graduates continue graduate study on a part time basis. 

Four of the nine and three of the seven, respectively, received a scholar- 
ship aid of some sort for graduate study. 

Institutional Quality 

The college faculty includes 44 full-time members in the 1970-71 academic 
year, of whom 64 percent hold a terminal degree. The corresponding 1965-66 
figures are 40 members, 55 percent with terminal qualifications. Religious 
represent 9 members of the 1970-71 full-time faculty and 11 members in 
the 1965-66 full-time faculty. In the earlier year, 24 part-time faculty 
members represented 12 full-time positions, while in the current year 
26 part-time members represent 15 full-time positions. 

The American Association of University Professor rankings of the average 
salaries paid by the college in 1969-70 are D for professors and associate 
professors, C for assistant professors and B for instructors. In both 
1965-66 and 1970—71, the average salaries at each rank were equal to or 
near the lowest reported by any private institution in the state including 
the two-year institutions. (Only the salaries of lay members of the 
faculty are represented in these averages.) 

The college reports that its ratio of students (FTE) to faculty (FTE) declined 
from 11.5 in 1965—66 to 10.5 in 1970—71. Except for one full time faculty 
member who teaches less, all full-time faculty members teach 12 hours 
per week. 

Library holdings are 100 volumes per full-time equivalent student, while 
library expenditures in 1970-71 were $87 per full-time equivalent student, 
up from $74 in 1965-66. 

Financial Condition 



The college reports a deficit in current operating funds of $21,000 in 
1970-71, reflecting deficits of $1000 in student aid grants and $83,000 in 
educational and general, more than offsetting the $63,000 surplus 
reported in auxiliary enterprises. The 1965-66 surplus of $11,000 in 
current operating funds resulted from the $23,000 surplus in educational 
and general more than offsetting the deficits of $12,000 in student aid 
grants and $500 in auxiliary enterprises. The Income from tuition 
represents 69 percent of the revenues in the educational and general 
fund, augmented by contributed services, which account for 19 percent. 

In 1965-66 tuition represented 67 percent, while contributed services 
accounted for 21 percent. 
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The college reports an endowment of $210,000 in 1970, no loan funds, 
and a net investment in plant of $6.6 million, up from $5.7 million in 
1965. The long-term indebtedness of the college has declined slightly 
from $1.9 million in 1965 to $1.8 million in 1970. Of the latter total, 
$1.5 million is payable 10 years in the future, while only $130,000 is 
payable within five years. Debt service and retirement expenses were 
$80,000 in 1969-70, up from $56,000 in 1965-66. 

Physical Plant 

The physical plant of the college contains a total of 305,000 square 
feet, of which 129,000 square feet is non-res idential space, all of it in 
use. All space is reported in satisfactory condition, and no maintenance 
has been deferred beyond 12 months. Existing non-residential space could 
accommodate an increment of 230 students (FTE) above the present college 
enrollment . 



11. SILVERMINE COLLEGE OF ART 



Enrollment 

The college enrolled 74 full-time undergraduate students in 1965-66 and 
10 full-time unclassified students. These were approximately evenly 
divided between men and women. In 1970-71, full-time undergraduate 
enrollment reached 174* Eight full-time students in the unclassified 
category and 21 part-time students combined with the full-time under- 
graduate enrollment to produce an equivalent full-time enrollment of 189 
students. 

As a percentage of the full-time undergraduate student body, Negro students 
increased from 1 percent in 1965-66 to 3.5 percent in 1970-71. In the 
latter year an additional 1 percent of the student body were from other 
minority groups. The proportion of students from Connecticut declined 
during that period from 75 percent to 57 percent, while the percentage 
with public high school backgrounds remained at 99 percent. 

Degrees Granted 

The number of Associate in Art degrees increased from 14 in 1965 to 62 
in 1970. This is the only degree awarded by the college. 

t 

Student Quality 

The college does not require applicants to present scores from tests 
administered by either the College Entrance Examination Board or the 
American College Testing Program. No students in the 1965 or 1970 
entering classes held scholarships. Since the institution awards only 
associate degrees, " information on the proportion going for post-bachelor 
level studies was available. 
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Institutional Quality 



The institution's full-time faculty grew from 6 to 12 members between 
1965-66 and 1970-71. None is reported as holding the terminal degree, 
though this must be interpreted in light of the special nature of the 
institution' s . curriculum, which emphasizes the arts. In both years, three 
part-time faculty members taught the equivalent of one full-time faculty 
position. 

No faculty salary figures are available for 1965-66. Reported average 
salaries for associate professors are lowest of all private schools in 
Connecticut. Average salaries for assistant professors are larger than 
three reporting institutions, while average instructors' salaries are 
lowest among all private institutions in the state. No American Associa- 
tion of University Professor rankings of the college's salaries are 
available. 



Among the full-time faculty, all but two are reported teaching 12 hours 
or more per week. 



Financial Condition 



In the year 1965-66, the college reported a deficit on current operations 
of $18,000, composed of a $20,000 deficit in educational and general 
expenses and a $2000 surplus on auxiliary enterprises. In 1969-70, a 
surplus on current operations of $79,000 resulted from surpluses of $98,000 
in educational and general expenses and $1000 in auxiliary enterprises 
more than offsetting a $20,000 deficit in student aid grants. 



The percentage of educational and general fund revenues represented by 
student tuition and fees declined from 84 percent in 1965-66 to 80 percent 

in 1969-70. 



The college had no outstanding long-term debt in 1966 or 1970. No funds 
were expended for capital purposes in either year. The ollege holds no 
endowment, but reports a $79,000 investment in plant. 
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Physical Plant 

In 1971, the college reports utilizing 18,000 square feet of non-residential 
space, 75 percent of which is reported in satisfactory condition and the 
balance in fair condition. No maintenance has been deferred beyond 12 
months. All space is in use and accommodates 200 full-time equivalent 
students. No estimates of desired renovation have been provided, though 
it is reported that "renovation that is required would not add available 
net square feet but would allow for better usage of existing square 

footage." 
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TRINITY COLLEGE 



Enrollment 

Trinity reports an enrollment of 1487 full-time undergraduate students in 
1970-71, of whom nearly 400 are women. By contrast, the 1965-66 full- 
time undergraduate body consisted of 1106 men and no women. Eighteen full- 
time graduate students and four full-time students in an unclassified 
category raised the 1970—71 full-time enrollment to 1509. Four hundred 
and fifty-nine part-time students, practically all at the graduate level, 
bring the college's FTE enrollment in 1970-71 to 1661, compared with 
1284 in 1965-66. 

The percentage of the student body from Connecticut is stable at 27 percent 
in 1965-66 and 26 percent at the present. The percentage of students from 
public high schools has declined during the same period from 62 percent 
to 50 percent. Six percent of the present student body are minority group 
members, up from less than 1 percent in 1965-66. 

Degrees Granted 

The college awarded 322 degrees in 1965, of which 72 were masters and 
the balance bachelors. Of the total of 400 awarded in 1970, 93 were 
masters and the remainder bachelors. Large groupings of masters are 
awarded in foreign languages and literature, education, English and 
journalism, and the social sciences, with smaller numbers in physical 
sciences, mathematical sciences and philosophy. The largest share of 
bachelors degrees, roughly one-third % are in the social sciences. Other 
significant groupings of bachelors degrees are awarded in English and 
journalism, psychology, and the biological sciences. Religion, mathe- 
matical sciences, philosophy, physical sciences, foreign languages and 
literature, and engineering account for the balance in that order. 



Student Quality 

Scores on only the verbal portion of the Scholastic Aptitude Test are 
available, and show that the average for 332 entering students in the 
fall of 1965 was 613. The average among 412 entering students in the 
fall of 1970 is 622. One hundred and four of the 325 entering students 
in the fall of 1965 held some form of scholarship, including eight state 
scholarships. Ninety-one students among the 405 entering in the fall of 
1970 held scholarships, including three National Merit scholarships 
and 13 state scholarships. 
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In 1965, 124 of the 250 students receiving bachelors degrees pursued 
graduate study, nearly 50 percent of the class. Among these, one 
received a National Science Foundation scholarship, one a Woodrow Wilson 
Fellowship and 28 received other forms of scholarship. Of the 307 
recipients of bachelors degrees in the 1970 graduating class, 135 continued 
with graduate study, including two National Science Foundation scholar- 
ship winners, two Woodrow Wilson Fellowship winners and 20 recipients of 
other forms of scholarship aid for graduate study. 

Institutional Quality 

Seventy percent of the 121 members of the 1970-71 full-time college faculty 
held terminal degrees, in contrast to 61 percent of the 113 members of 
the full-time 1965-66 faculty. Eight part-time members, teaching the 
equivalent of four full-time members, augmented the 1965-66 faculty, 
while 12 part-time members carried a load equivalent to 6 2/3 full-time 
members in the 1970-71 faculty. 

The salary levels of the college, by rank, were judged by the American 
Association of University Professors during 1969-70 to be at the B level 
for professors and associate professors and the A level for assistant 
professors and instructors. 1970-71 average salaries were above the 
median among the reporting private four-year Connecticut institutions at 
the professor and instructor ranks but below the median for the associate 
and assistant professor ranks (only Yale not reporting) . 

Between 1965 and 1970 the ratio of students (FTE) to faculty (FTE) has 
grown from 11.0 to 13.0. The teaching load for full-time members of the 
faculty is between 9 and 11 hours weekly, except for department chairmen 
who teach between 6 and 8 hours. 

The college's library holdings average 285 volumes per full-time 
equivalent student, while expenditures in 1970-71 were $199 per student 
(FTE), significantly above the $149 level reported in 1965-66. These 
are the highest holdings and expenditures per student for reporting 
institutions (Annhurst, Wesleyan and Yale not reporting). 



Financial Condition 

In the year 1969-70, the college experienced a deficit in current operating 
funds of $320,000, reflecting deficits of $341,000 in student aid 
grants and $202,000 in auxiliary enterprises, partly offset by a surplus 
of $222,000 in educational and general. Results in the 1965-66 year 
produced a $2000 surplus, formed by deficits of $103,000 in student aid 
grants and $69,000 in auxiliary enterprises being more than offset by 
the $174,000 surplus in educational and general. Tuition accounted for 
65 percent of revenues in the educational and general fund in the earlier 
year and 67 percent in the more recent year. Endowment income provided 
20 percent and 18 percent in these years while private gifts provided 10 
percent in each year . 
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The assets of the endowment fund rose from $14 million in 1965-66 to 
$18.6 in 1969-70. During the same period, net investment in plant rose 
from $14.2 million to $23.4 million. Loan funds grew from $547,000 to 
$856,000. 

Long-term debt stood at $5.3 million in 1970, of which $4.1 was payable 
ten years or more in the future and non payable in less than five years. 

At the end of the 1965-66 year, long-term debt stood at $3 million, with 
$2.4 million payable ten years or more in the future and none payable in 
less than five years. 

Physical Plant 

The college has a total of 437,000 square feet of non-residential space 
available, all of which is in use. The college reports approximately 
two-thirds of its total space, which is close to 700,000 square feet 
when residential space is included, is in satisfactory condition, with the 
balance in fair condition except for one structure of approximately 35,000 
square feet in poor condition and due to be demolished. The college has 
deferred for more than 12 months maintenance tasks on its physical plant 
which will cost $1,355,000 to perform. The college indicates that its 
present capacity for enrollment is restricted by food and dormitory space 
to a ceiling of 1525 full-time students. A further inquiry regarding 
the capacity of existing space expressed on a full-time equivalent student 
basis, excluding considerations of dormitory capacity, went unanswered. 



13. “ UNIVERSITY OF BRIDGEPORT 
Enrollment 



In 1970-71 the university enrolled 5021 full-time students of whom all but 
267 were full-time undergraduate students, with a slight majority of men. 

An enrollment of approximately 3800 part-time students brought the univer- 
sity’s full-time equivalent enrollment to 5957. In 1965-66, 4072 full-time 
students and 3866 part-time students formed a student population of 5618 
equivalent full-time students. The university has provided no information 
on any of the social or educational characteristics of its student body. 

Degrees Granted 

In 1970, the university awarded 1498 degrees, including 149 associate 
degrees, 984 bachelors degrees and 359 masters degrees. Comparable 
figures in 1965 were 152, 581, and 229, for a total of 962. Degrees in 
education represented 45 percent of the bachelors degrees awarded in 
1965 compared with only 25 percent of those awarded in 1970. Rapid 
growth in the number of degrees in the business administration and 
social science areas made up for the drop in education. Other areas 
with large concentrations of degrees in 1970 include English and journalism, 
health professions, engineering, biological sciences, psychology and fine 
and applied arts. In 1965, virtually all of the masters degrees awarded 
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were in education, with small numbers in engineering and business. In 
1970, two-thirds of the degrees at the masters level were in education, 
with additional concentrations in business administration, social sciences, 
engineering and English. v 

Student Quality 

Among 1838 entering students in 1965, the average composite score on 
the Scholastic Aptitude Test was 525, while the average among 927 entering 
students in 1970 was 538. The university reports that 20 percent of 
entering freshmen received some form of scholarship assistance in the 
fall of 1970, with no comparable data for 1965 reported. 

Institutional Quality 

In the university's 1970-71 full-time faculty of 341 members, 45 percent 
hold terminal credentials in their field, in contrast to 32 percent of 
the 230 full-time members of the faculty in 1965-66. Two hundred and 
eight part-time members are included in the 1970-71 faculty, responsible for 
72 f ull -time equivalent faculty positions. One hundred and fifty-eight 
part-time members were included in the 1965-66 faculty with responsibility 
for 53 positions. 

Based on the average salary paid in the 1969-70 year, the American 
Association of University Professors ranked the University s salaries 
for professors at the C level, associate professors and assistant 
professors at the A level, and instructors at the AA level. The university s 
1970-71 salaries place it among the top two or three four-year private 
institutions of the 12 providing salary information for 1970-71 in 
Connecticut. (Only Yale is excluded.) The univer-ity has shown decided 
improvement in its salary scales relative to other private institutions 
in the state since 1965-66. 



Between 1965 and 1970, the university's ratio of students (FTE) to 
faculty (FTE) has declined from 19.9 to 15.3. All full-time faculty 
members teach between 9 and 11 hours a week. 

The university's library holdings average 27 volumes per full-time 
equivalent student, while library expenditures have grown from $37 per 
full-time equivalent student in 1965-66 to $77 in 1970-71. 

Financial Condition 



The university realized a current surplus in operating funds for 1965-66 of 
$707,000, from which "capital items and transfers" of $688,000 were 
deducted to obtain the reported surplus of $19,000. The realized surplus 
resulted from a surplus in the educational and general fund of $1,031,849, 
offset in part by deficits of $273,559 in student aid grants and $51,464 
in the auxiliary enterprises. In 1969-70, the current surplus in operating 
funds was $4000, the result of a surplus of $524,000 in educational and 
general offset by deficits of $514,000 in student aid grants and $7000 
in auxiliary enterprises. 
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The university has not reported fund assets or liabilities for any year, 
nor have the expenditures or sources of funds for capital purposes been 
reported. Fund revenues by sources and expenditures by function are 
available. The percentage of current revenues in the educational and 
general fund represented by tuition declined slightly from 92 in 1965-66 
to 90 in 1969-70. 

The university's long-term debt declined from $.11,449,000 in 1966 to 
$10,741,000 in 1970. In both years, virtually all of this indebtedness 
was payable 10 or more years in the future. 

Physical Plant 

The university reports that its non-residential facilities contain a total 
of 629,000 square feet, of which 92 percent is classified as in satis- 
factory condition, with the balance in fair condition. $70,000 worth 
of maintenance on these facilities has been deferred more than 12 months. 

Of the available space, 595,000 square feet is in use, but the university 
has not indicated that it could accommodate more than its current full- 
time equivalent student enrollment in its total space. Including that 
not now in use. 

14. UNIVERSITY OF HARTFORD 
Enrollment 



The university's 1970-71 full-time enrollment of 3950 students is roughly 
60 percent male and over 90 percent undergraduate. The university enrolls 
an additional 5000 part-time students who combine with the full-time 
students to yield a total student body (FTE) of approximately 6000. In 
1965-66, the student body numbered approximately 4700 (FTE) of whom 2268 
were full time. Some 44 percent of the present student body are Connec- 
ticut residents. Information on the income, ethnic and educational 
backgrounds of the student body was not provided. 

Degrees Granted 

In 1970, the university awarded 930 degrees, including 592 bachelors, 

312 masters and 26 associate degrees. In 1965, 405 bachelors degrees, 

203 masters and 67 associates were awarded for a total of 675. Nearly 
three-fourths of the masters degrees awarded are in education, with one- 
fifth in business administration and the balance scattered through the 
humanities areas. Business administration and education, in roughly 
equal numbers, together account for slightly over half of the bachelors 
degrees awarded. Other areas with significant concentrations include 
engineering, English and journalism, fine and applied arts, psychology, 
and the social sciences. All associate degrees are associate in arts. 
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Student Quality 



The only available evidence on student quality are mean scores on the 
Scholastic Aptitude Tests. In 1970, entering students averaged 501 on 
the verbal and 528 on the math portions of the test, while in 1965 the 
corresponding measures were 494 and 505. The 1970 entering class included 
one winner of a National Merit Scholorship. 

Institutional Quality 

In the year 1970-7^. the university's full-time faculty is 273 including 
38 percent with terminal degree qualifications, compared with a faculty 
of 130 full-time members, 32 percent possessing the terminal degree in 
1965-66. A spokesman for the university stressed that faculty members in 
its schools of art and music frequently hold professional credentials in 
their fields which do not qualify as terminal degrees under the HEGIS 
definition. The full-time faculty is augmented by 230 part-time members, 
who teach a course load equivalent in 68 full-time faculty members. This 
1970-71 figure is down slightly from 72 full-time equivalent faculty 
members represented by the 250 part-time teachers in the 1965-66 staff. 

Ratings by the American Association of University Professors, based on 
the average compensation paid all full-time faculty in 1969-70 show the 
university with a C rating at the full professor level, A ratings at the 
associate and assistant professor and an AA rating at the instructor 
level. The three lower ratings represent improvements over the preceding 
year. The university's overall rating, based on the lowest of these, is 
C. The university's salaries are above the median among the 11 four-year 
institutions reporting in this study. Improvement over 1965-66 levels is 
evident from the salary figures reported for that year, as well as the 
AAUP notation of an improvement over the 1968-69 levels. The university 
reports a marked decline in its ratio of total students (FTE) to total 
faculty (FTE) from 23.1 in 1965-66 to 17.5 in 1970-71. Slightly over 
50 percent of the full-time faculty teach 12 hours or more per week, 
while less than 15 percent carry a teaching load of under nine hours. 

The university's library holdings represent 27 books per student (FTE), while 
expenditures on library resources and services in 1970-71 are $30 per stu- 
dent (FTE). The latter is the lowest among the comparable figures reported 
by other private institutions in the state, but must be interpreted with 
recognition of the large part-time enrollment represented in the university's 
total student body (FTE). 

Financial Condition 

In 1969-70, the university reported an $836,000 surplus in current operating 
funds, representing a $750,000 surplus in educational and general, $4000 in 
student aid grants and $82,000 in auxiliary enterprises. In 1965-66 the 
$751,000 surplus in these funds consisted of $643,000 in educational and 
general, $135,000 in auxiliary enterprises, together offsetting a deficit of 
$28,000 in student aid grants. In 1969-70, tuition represented 80 percent 
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of the revenues in the educational and general category, which in turn 
provided 85 percent of the total current revenues. Comparable 1965-bb 
figures were 82 and 89 percent respectively* 



From $2.8 million in 1966 the university endowment has grown to $4.0 
million in 1970. During the same period, the university s long-term 
indebtedness rose from $1.5 million to $16.5 million. A repayment 
schedule for this indebtedness was not provided by the university, 
assets worth $33.2 million at cost price are reported for 1970-71. 



Plant 



Physical Plant 

The university's physical plant includes 478,000 square feet of non- 
residential space and 547,000 square feet of dormitory space for a 
total of 1,025,000 square feet. This space is all reported to be i 
satisfactory condition, with no maintenance deferred beyond 12 months 
and no renovation needed or contemplated within the next five years . 
university could accommodate between 300 and 400 additional commuting 
students with its present facilities. 



The 



15. UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAVEN 



Enrollment 

The university reports a 1970-71 enrollment of 2432 full-time students, 

90 percent men and 97 percent undergraduate. Twenty-three hundred and 
eighty-one part-time students bring the total enrollment (FTE) to 3383. 

In 1965-66, total enrollment (FTE) was 1788, slightly over half of the 
more recent total. The composition of the smaller student body was 
approximately the same as in the more recent year. 

The university has provided no information on the family income or 
ethnic backgrounds of its students. The proportion of Connecticut 
students in the student body has declined from 98 percent in 1966 to 
90 percent at present. In the same span of time the percentage of the 
associate degree candidates coming from public high schools has remained 
relatively stable at 98 percent, while the percentage among the bachelors 
degree candidates has remained stable at a slightly lower level, approx- 
imately 95 percent. 

Degrees Granted 



In 1965, the university awarded 282 degrees, of which 95 were associate 
degrees and 187 bachelors degrees. In 1970, the total rose to 576, _ 

including 128 associate degrees and 448 bachelors degrees. The associate 
degrees are all Associate in Science degrees in the business, engineering, 
and science-related areas. Ten law enforcement associate degrees were 
awarded in 1965 but none in 1970. 

In 1965 all bachelors degrees were in either business or engineering,^ with 
business predominating. In 1970, half of the bachelors degrees were in 
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business, one third in engineering with the balance approximately evenly 
divided between social sciences and English and journalism. Small 
numbers were awarded in physical sciences and mathematical sciences. 

Student Quality 



The college does not require entering students to offer scores on 
either of the national entrance tests, therefore no scores are available. 
The university reports that M we encourage students to submit test scores" 
but that "it is felt that just listing SAT scores, therefore, would not 
be a good measure of student 'quality'." 

Among 491 entering students in the fall of 1970, 12 had state scholar- 
ships and 38 other types of scholarships. 

Among the 448 recipients of bachelors degrees in 1970, the university 
reports that 25 percent continued with graduate study, 26 on a full- 
time basis and the remaining 86 on a part-time basis. 

Institutional Quality 

The university's full-time faculty in 1965-66 included 53 members, of 
whom 25 percent held terminal credentials. The faculty grew to 111 
members in 1970-71, with 28 percent holding doctors or first professional 
degrees. The full-time faculty in 1965-66 was augmented by 110 part- 
time faculty members, collectively responsible for 65 full-time equivalent 
positions. In 1970-71, 81 full-time equivalent positions were handled 
by 229 part-time members of the faculty. 

The American Association of University Professors ranked the university's 
average 1969-70 salaries at the C level for professors, the B level for 
associate professors, the A level for assistant professors and the AA 
level for instructors. The ranking at the professor level represented 
an' improvement over the prior year. At each rank except for professor, 
the university's salaries were among the highest in the state among the 
11 private four-year institutions reporting in 1965-66, although by 1970-71 
they had declined to approximately the median level among the 12 private 
four-year institutions reporting. In both years the average salary at 
the professor level was nearly the lowest reported in the state. 

The university's ratio of students (FTE) to faculty (FTE) has grown 
from 15.2 in 1965-66 to 17.6 in 1970-71. All members of the full-time 
faculty teach 12 hours or more per week. 

Library holdings are 16 volumes per full-time equivalent student, lowest 
among the four-year private institutions in the state, while the library 
expenditures are $52 per full-time equivalent student, down from $72 in 
1965-66. The current level is next to the lowest in the state. 
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Degrees Granted 

The college awarded 197 degrees in 1970 » 41 masters degrees and the 
balance bachelors. Degrees awarded in 1965 included 21 masters and 
134 bachelors for a total of 155. Half of the masters awarded in 1970 
were in education with additional small clusterings in the biological, 
mathematical and physical sciences. Over half of the bachelors degrees 
awarded in 1970 were in education, with significant numbers also in the 
social sciences, English and journalism, and foreign languages and 
literature . 



Student Quality 

The average Scholastic Aptitude Test score (composite mathematics and 
verbal components) registered by 173 entering students in the fall of 
1965 was 530. The average declined to 498 among the 139 students in the 

fall of 1970. 
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Financial Condition 



The university reports a surplus in net operating funds of $356,000 in 
1969-70, representing a surplus of $491,000 in educational and general, 
diminished by deficits of $115,000 in student aid grants and $20,000 in 
auxiliary enterprises. 1965-66 operations yielded a current surplus of 
$18,000, arising from a surplus of $96,000 in the education and general 
fund, offset in part by deficits of $41,000 in student aid grants, and 
$37,000 in auxiliary enterprises. In both 1965-66 and 1970-71 the 
university generated 99 percent of its educational and general revenues 
through tuition. 

An endowment of $112,000 is reported in 1970, up from $46,000 in 1966. 

In the same period, net investment in plant has grown from $2.6 million 
to $3.8 million. However, the university's long-term debt has risen 
from $808,000 to $4.4 million over the period. $4.2 million of the 
current long-term debt matures ten years or more from 1970. 

Physical Plant 

The university's physical plant includes 157,000 square feet of net 
assignable space, of which 27,000 is in a single dormitory structure 
and the balance in non-res idential space. Fifty percent of the total 
(including the dormitory) is reported in satisfactory condition and the 
balance in fair condition. The satisfactory space has all been constructed 
since 1965, while the fair space is in buildings 60 years or older 
which were renovated in 1960. $120,000 worth of maintenance on these 

three buildings has been deferred more than 12 months. 

Of the 130,000 square feet of non-res idential space available, 102,000 
is currently in use. The university reports its facilities can accommodate 
a full-time equivalent enrollment of 3000, which is significantly below 
the reported current full-time equivalent enrollment. No explanation has 
been given for this discrepancy, nor why the availability of the presently 
unused space would not increase the university's enrollment capacity. 



16. WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 
Enrollment 



The university's enrollment is predominantly full-time, male and under- 
graduate. In 1970-71 there were 1252 undergraduate men and 178 under- 
graduate women, 130 full-time graduate students and 297 part-time 
students. Full-time equivalent enrollments not provided. In 1965-66, 
the university enrolled 1,223 full-time undergraduate men students, 
five undergraduate women students on a part-time basis, 184 full-time 
graduate students, and 42 part-time students. Again, full-time equivalent 
enrollment has not been provided. 
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A pronounced shift in the family income distribution of undergraduate 
students is evident from the income distributions provided. The propor- 
tion of the student body from families with incomes of under $5000 grew 
from 5 percent in 1965-66 to 11 percent in 1970-71. At the same time, the 
percentage of students with family incomes of $20,000 and over rose 
from 40 to 59. Thus, there has been a decline of 25 percentage points 
in the proportion of the student body coming from "middle income" families, 
i.e., those with family incomes between $5000 and $20,000. This pattern 
of change is explained in part by the very large increase in the percentage 
of the undergraduate students from minority groups. Negro students grew 
from 1 percent of the student body in the earlier year to 14 percent 
in the current year. Other minority group members increased from near 
zero to 2 percent of the student body. The proportion of students from 
Connecticut was 18 percent in 1965-66 and 19 percent in 1970-71. The 
proportion with public high school backgrounds grew from 66 percent to 
71 percent in the same period. 

Degrees Granted 

The university awarded 336 degrees in 1965, including one doctorate 
and 99 masters degrees. The balance were bachelors degrees. In 1970, 

500 degrees were awarded, including 5 doctorates and 178 masters. 

In 1965, 45 bachelors were awarded in English, and 36 in the social 
sciences, with lesser numbers in political science, biological sciences, 
foreign languages, psychology, fine and applied arts, mathematical 
sciences, religion and philosophy in that order. Three-fourths of the 
masters degrees awarded in 1965 were in education, with the balance dis- 
tributed among physical sciences, fine and applied arts, biological 
sciences, mathematical sciences, English and the social sciences. 

The lone doctorate was in mathematical sciences. 

In 1970, the number of bachelors degrees awarded in social sciences 
was almost four times as large and represented almost half of the 
bachelors awarded. All other fields were again represented at the 
bachelors level, with declines in only the biological and physical sciences. 
In 1970, no masters degrees were awarded in education, with the dominant 
fields becoming English, mathematical sciences and social sciences. 

Smaller numbers of masters degrees were awarded in foreign languages 
and literature, fine and applied arts, physical sciences, biological 
sciences and psychology. Twenty-nine masters degrees were reported in 
"broad general curriculums and miscellaneous fields of study." The 
doctorate degrees were in mathematical sciences, biological sciences, and 
physical sciences. 

Student Quality 

Among 388 entering students in 1965 for whom Scholastic Aptitude Test 
scores are reported the average verbal score was 645 and the average 
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mathematics score was 666 for a composite of 656* Corresponding figures 
for the same number of entering students in 1970 are 648 and 653, for a 

composite of 650. These are the highest figures for any of the institutions 
reporting (Yale is not included) . 

Among the 385 entering freshmen in the fall of 1965, 153 held scholar- 
ships, including 11 National Merit Scholarships, eight state scholar- 
ships and 119 Wesleyan scholarships. Among the 384 freshmen in 1970, 

272 held scholarships, including 13 National Merti Scholarship, 20 
state scholarships and 189 Wesleyan scholarships. 

Among the 317 students earning bachelors degrees in 1970, 213, or two- 
thirds, went on for graduate study, two with National Science Foundation 
scholarships, nine designated as Woodrow Wilson scholars and 43 with 
other scholarships. 

Institutional Quality 

The full-time faculty grew from 151 members in 1965-66 to 230 members 
in 1970-71. Approximately three-fourths of the faculty in each year held 
terminal credentials. The full-time faculty in the former year was 
augmented by 22 part-time members filling the equivalent of 6.2 full- 
time positions. In the current year, 33 part-time faculty members are 
responsible for the equivalent of 10 full-time positions. 

The university's average faculty salaries by rank in 1969-70 were 
graded AA by the American Association of University Professors in all 
ranks except professor, where they were graded A. These are the highest 
rankings achieved by any ranked institution in the state, matched 
only by Yale. 

All members of the university faculty are reported to teach between 6 
and 8 hours per week. 

Financial Condition 

The university reports a deficit in current operating funds in 1969-70 
of $4.8 million, resulting from a $3.8 million deficit in educational 
and general, a $625,000 deficit in student aid grants and a $399,000 
deficit in auxiliary enterprises. In 1965-66, the overall defict was 
$326,000, when deficits of $276,000 in student aid grants and $209,000 in 
auxiliary enterprises more than offset a surplus of $159,000 in educational 
and general. In that year, only 34 percent of the revenues in the educa- 
tional and general fund were derived from tuition, with 46 percent coming 
from endowment income, 7 percent from private gifts and 9 percent from 
sponsored research. In 1969-70, revenues from tuition represented 22 
percent of revenues in the educational and general fund, while endowment 
income provided 63 percent of the total revenues, private gifts 3 
percent and sponsored research 10 percent. The sizeable increase in the 
relative importance of endowment income is attributable to a transfer 
to the current fund of $4.8 million derived from "gain on investments". 
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In 1965-66, $326,000 from "gain on investments" was applied for this 
purpose. In effect, the university i R these years has trans erre rom 
the endowment fund the appropriate amount required to balance revenues 
and expenditures form current funds. 

Between 1965-66 and 1969-70, the university's endowment rose from:$86.5 
million to $113.9 million. During this same period*, net investment 
in plant.' increased from $31 million to $54.8 million. The university s 
indebtedness in 1970 was $1.5 million, down from $1.6 million in 1966. 
More than three-fourths of this debt was payable 10 or more years in 

the future. 



Physical Plant 

The total academic and residential space available is 992,000 square feet, 
of which 86 percent is reported in satisfactory condition, 12 percent in 
fair condition and 2 percent in poor condition. The university also 
owns and rents to faculty and students 203 housescontainingShOOOO 
square feet on which condition has not been reported. On the 992,000 
square feet of academic and residential space the university reports 
maintenance deferred more than 12 months valued at $3,115,000. 

Eightv-one thousand square feet of non-residential space i= j*vailable 
for use, of which 667,000 square feet is in use. The available space is 
completely utilized by the student body. 



Six hundred and eighty-one thousand square feet of non-residential spree is 
available for use, of which 667,000 square feet . is in use# The available 
space is completely utilized by the student body# 



17. YALE UNIVERSITY 



Enrollment 

The university enrolled 8,178 full-time students in 1965—66, including 
4 085 full-time graduate students and 4,093 undergraduates, all men. By 
1970-71, the total had increased to 8,927, including 4,204 graduate students 
and 4,723 undergraduates, of whom 769 are women. Yale reports that its 
student body includes no part-time students. 

No information on the family income, ethnic, residential, or educational 
backgrounds of the university's students was made available. 

Degrees Granted 

The university awarded 2361 degrees in 1965, including 961 bachelors, 

768 masters, 297 Ph.Dt's, and 335 first professional degrees. The 1970 
total degrees awarded came to 2369, representing 949 bachelors degrees, 

769 masters degrees, 351 Ph.D.'s and 300 first professional degrees. 
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Approximately one-third of the bachelors degrees in both years were in 
the social sciences, with another one-sixth in English. The other half were 
spread widely among the science and humanities areas. The only pro- 
fessionally oriented fields in which bachelors degrees wer, given were 
engineering and architecture. At the masters level, the concentration 
was less, although 20 percent were awarded in the social sciences. The 
only other field in which more than 10 percent of the masters were given 
was fine and applied arts. Professionally oriented masters were 8f ve * 
in architecture, city planning, education, engineering, forestry, health 
professions and law, with the balance in the traditional science and 
humanities are*. Roughly 20 percent of the Ph.D. s were in the social 
sciences. Other fields in which 10 percent or more of the Ph.D. s were 
awarded include biological sciences, foreign languages, and the physic 
sciences. Ph.D.’s were also given in engineering, English, fine and 
applied arts, forestry, health professions, law, mathematical sciences, 
philosophy, psychology, and religion. 

Among the first professional degrees, the decline in the number of degrees^ 
awarded was entirely in the area of law, where a 25. percent drop in the number 
of degrees reduced the share from 50 percent to 40 percent among all first 
professional degrees. Increases in degrees in medicine, theology, and fine 
arts compensated for this decline. Bachelors in architecture declined as 

well. 



The university has reported bachelors degrees in architecture and in fine 
arts as first professional degrees, as well as reporting bachelors degrees 
awarded to students who majored in architecture or fine arts. The former 
are presumably degrees earned through study beyond the first four years. 



Student Quality 

Among 1,018 entering students in 1965, 31 scored below 500 on the verbal 
portion of the Scholastic Aptitude Test while 199 scored between 700 and 
800. In 1970, among 1,012 entering students, eight had verbal scores be- 
low 500, while 528 reported scores between 700 and 800. 

No information is available on the numbers of scholarships held by entering 
students in 1965 or 1970, nor has information been provided on the propor- 
tion of graduating seniors going on for graduate study in 1966 or 1970. 

Institutional Quality 






The full-time faculty grew from 754 in 1965-66 to 824 in 1970-71. The 
number of terminal degree holders in the instructor and lecturer categories 
in 1965-66 was not reported, but all other full-time faculty members in 
both years are reported to hold the terminal degree. No information on 
part-time faculty members was provided. 

In 1965-66, the university’s salary level at the professor and associate 
professor rank was higher than any other private institution in the 
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state, while the assistant professor level was exceeded by three institu- 
tions and the instructor level by two. Again, in 1970-71, the univers ty s 
average salary level for professors was above any other institution in the 
state. The associate prdfessor salary level was exceeded at one institution, 
the assistant professor level at five, and the instructor level at three. 

The university’s salaries during 1969-70 were ranked by the American As- 
sociation of University Professors with an A grade at the professor rank 
and AA grade in all other ranks. These rankings are equalled among all 
public and private institutions of higher education in Connecticut only by 
Wesleyan University. 

No information on the teaching loads of full-time faculty members was pro- 
vided. 

Financial Condition 

The university reports a deficit on current operations of $1.4 million 
in 1965- 66 and $1.8 million in 1969-70. The earlier deficit resulted from 
a $3.7 million deficit in auxiliary enterprises more than offsetting a 
$2 3 million surplus in the educational and general fund. In the more 
recent year a surplus on auxiliary enterprises of $709,000 failed to of f- 
set the $2.5 million deficit in the educational and general fund. Student 
aid grant funds are shown as in perfect balance in both years, presumably 
the result of automatic adjustments of transferred revenues from other funds 
to equalize the student aid provided. In 1969-70, tuition income ^ccomited 
for only 18 percent of the revenues in educational and general funds, while 
endowment income is 30 percent, sponsored research 29 percent and gifts 
and grants 6 percent. In comparison with 1965-66 sources, this represents 
a greater reliance on endowment, and reduced reliance on tuition income. 

The university notes that the deficit on current operations in 1965-66 
was "offset by Reserve Funds Appropriation and included in Other Sources 
of Revenue." The 1969-70 deficit was "offset by Income Stabilization 
Fund Appropriation and included in Endowment Income. This treatment of 
the deficit in the later year in part accounts for the apparent higher 
reliance on endowment income as a source of revenue for the educational 

and general fund. 

Endowment rose In value from $397,000,000 In 1966 to $496,000,000 In 1970. 
No report on the value of plant was given# 

The university’s long-term debt stood at $970,000 in 1966 and g” 

1970. It has been noted that the latter figures do not includ 
million of financing by Connecticut Health and Educational Facilities 

Authority in behalf of Yale." 

Physical Plant 

The total non-residential space available is 5,608,000 square feet, of 
which 5,583,000 square feet is in use. All but 0.5 percent of t e space 
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satisfactory condition, although maintenance deferred beyond 12 months on 
the non-residential space is estimated at $335,000. The small amount of 
vacant space would not provide for any increase in the university's full- 
time equivalent student capacity. 

The university sees no near opportunity to expend funds on renovation to 
increase its enrollment capacity for the fall of 1975. "Plant facilities, 
exclusive of housing, can absorb the expected increase in enrollment with- 
out the addition of new buildings or major renovations to existing buildings." 
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CHAPTER V 



PROJECTED INSTITUTIONAL PROFILES 



INTRODUCTION 



The private institutions of higher education in Connecticut, 13 four*- 
year institutions and four two-year institutions, have, in varying degrees 
of completeness, planned their futures and described these plans in infor- 
mation provided for this study. Most of the institutions foresee some 
growth in enrollment, though not all. The rate of growth and resulting 
requirements for faculty and physical plant vary greatly among institu- 
tions. The older institutions, several possessing extensive physical 
plants and established faculties, contemplate little or no growth in 
enrollment, while some of the younger institutions expect to continue 
their recent rapid growth. 

The financial outlook is pessimistic for many, though not all. Some 
institutions project operating surpluses, arising either from surpluses 
in the educational and general fund or auxiliary enterprise fund. All 
foresee deficits in the student aid grants fund. Tuition income in 
several of the younger institutions is expected to combine with a surplus 
on the operation on auxiliary enterprises to overcome deficits in current 
operating expenses and in student aid grants. At least one older insti- 
tution tends to see this as a losing battle and projects overall current 
deficits becoming more grievous with the passage of time. 

The profiles reported are based on forecasts provided by the institutions 
and are necessarily fragmentary where these forecasts were not made. In 
addition to financial and enrollment outlooks, some evidence on student 
characteristics and distribution of degrees by subject area is available. 



1. ALBERTUS MAGNUS COLLEGE 



Enrollment 



The college projects an entering freshman class in the fall of 1975 made 
up of 60 men and 120 women with a total full-time enrollment of 651. 
Full-time enrollment by 1980-81 will reach 770. Emphasis will remain on 
bachelors level work. The family income distribution of students is . 
projected to show little change from the present, adjusted for inflation. 
Enrollment of minority students is projected at 15 percent in 1975-76 
and 30 percent in 1980-81, evenly distributed in both years among Negro, 
Spanish surname and other minority groups. Connecticut residents are 
projected at 65 percent of the 1975-76 student body and 70 percent of 
the 1980-81 student body. The percentage of the student body with a 
public high school background is expected to reach 61 percent in 1975 
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and 70 percent in 1980. The latter projection undoubtedly includes an 
allowance for a diminishing role for the Catholic secondary schools. 

Degrees Granted 

The college forecasts 128 bachelors degrees to be awarded in 1975 and 150 
in 1980, with no change in the distribution among the fields from the 
present . 

Institutional Quality 

The college plans a full-time faculty of 42 in 1975-76, with 69 percent 
holding doctorate or first professional degrees. The faculty will grow to 
i 50 full-time members by 1980-81, 74 percent of whom will possess terminal 
qualifications. Among eight four-year institutions providing salary 
forecasts, the college is lowest or next to lowest in all ranks in both 
1975-76 and 1980-81. The ratio of total students (FTE) to total faculty 
(FTE) will reach 14.0 in 1975-76 and decline slightly to 13.9 in 1980-81 
according to college projections. Library expenditures per student (FTE) 
will - rise to $106 in 1975—76 and $127 in 1980—81. 

Financial Condition 



In 1975-76 the college anticipates a surplus in current operating funds of 
$460,000, including surpluses of $332,000 in auxiliary enterprises and 
$197,000 in educational and general, offset by a deficit of $69,000 in 
student aid grants. By 1980-81, the surplus in current operating funds 
will rise to $535,000, consisting of $443,000 in auxiliary enterprises, 
$185,000 in educational and general, and a deficit of $92,000 in student 
aid grants. Tuition will represent 61 percent of revenues in the education 
and general fund, with contributed services accounting for an additional 
18 percent. The percentage of operating fund expenditures committed to 
physical plant will decline to 18 percent in 1975-76 and 16 percent in 
1980-81. The college’s long-term indebtedness will decline to $1,366,000 
by 1975-76, of which $244,00 will be payable within five years. Indebted- 
ness will drop to $989,000 by 1980-81, with $274,000 of the total payable 
within five years from that date. The schedule of sources and expenditures 
of funds for capital purposes suggest that 1.5 million will be borrowed 
during 1980-81, though this is not reflected in the forecast of outstanding 
long-term debt at the end of that year. A projected sharp rise in debt 
service charges from the 1975-76 level of $46,000 per year to a 1980-81 
level of $124,000 per year is consistent with this forecast of growth in 
debt that year. 

Space Availability 

The college cites no need for funds to remodel existing facilities between 
now and 1975 in order to realize the maximum potential FTE enrollment which 
can be accommodated in existing college facilities. This maximum is 1,000, 
nearly double 1970-71 enrollment and can be accommodated in the facilities 
in their present condition. 
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2. ANNHURST COLLEGE 
Enrollment 

The college projects a 1975-76 enrollment of 550 full-time women under- 
graduates and 36 part-time women undergraduate students. This includes 
a freshmen class of 200 women. By 1980-81 a full-time enrollment of 600 
undergraduate women is predicted with 55 part-time women undergraduates. 

An entering class of 225 is forecast for the fall of 1980. 

The 1975-76 student body will have 5 percent Negro students, with 10 percent 
predicted for the 1980-81 student body. Connecticut students will comprise 
55 percent of the 1975-76 student body and 60 percent by 1980-81. The 
former class is expected to have 65 percent students with public high school 
background, rising to 70 percent by 1980-81. 

Degrees Granted 

No information was provided on the number of fields of degrees the col- 
lege expects to award in future years. 

Institutional Quality 

The college forecasts a faculty of 10 full-time members and 38 part-time 
members in 1975-76, representing 28 full-time equivalent positions. By 
1980-81, the size is expected to grow to 12 full-time members and 40 part- 
time members representing a total of 30 full-time positions. No fore- 
casts of salary levels are available. 

Financial Condition 

A surplus of $517,000 in current operating funds is forecast for 1975-76, 
composed of a $371,000 surplus in educational and general, a $143,000 
surplus in auxiliary enterprises and a $3,000 surplus in student aid. The 
surplus will drop to $265,000 by 1980—81, consisting of $250,000 in educa 
tional and general, $10,000 in auxiliary enterprises, and. $5,000 in student 
aid grants. Tuition is expected to comprise 83 percent of revenues in the 
educational and general fund in 1975-76 and 84 percent by 1980-81. Contri- 
buted services represent the balance of the revenues in this fund in both 



The college plans no increase in long-term debt during the coming decade, 
though outstanding long-term debt will be refinanced. Debt service charges 
will decline from the present $205,000 level to $175,000 in 1975-76 and 
$125,000 in 1980-81. No new capital investment in facilities is predicted. 



3. CONNECTICUT COLLEGE 

The college has not provided information on projected enrollments, degrees 
granted, or student body characteristics. Therefore, these aspects of the 
institution’s future profile cannot be delineated. 
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Institutional Quality 
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The college expects to have a full-time faculty of 132 members in 1975-76 
and in 1980-81. No information on the part-time faculty, degree character- 
istics of the full-time faculty, or salaries of the full-time faculty was 
provided. 

Financial Condition 



The college projects the surplus in current operating funds at $20,000 in 
1975-76, based on a surplus of $284,000 in auxiliary enterprises off- 
setting deficits of $185,000 in student aid grants and $84,000 in the 
educational and general fund. By 1980-81 the surplus will reach $73,000, 
due to a surplus of $560,000 in auxiliary enterprises more than offsetting 
deficits of $250,000 in student aid grants and $237,000 in educational and 
general. Tuition will account for 78 percent of the revenues in the 
educational and general fund in 1975-76, rising to 81 percent in 1980-81. 

Indebtedness of $6 million is anticipated by 1976, declining slightly to 
$5.8 million by 1980-81. Repayment schedules not provided. Expenditures 
on plant facilities of $945,000 in 1975-76 and $1.2 million in 1980-81 are . 
projected. Debt service and retirement charges of $312,000 in 1975-76 and | 
$325,000 in 1980-81 are anticipated. 



4. FAIRFIELD UNIVERSITY 
Enrollment 

A full-time student body of 2,810 is projected for 1975-76, including 360 
graduate and unclassified students. Part-time enrollment of 1,800 students, 
entirely at the graduate level, will bring the full-time equivalent 
enrollment to 3,410. Enrollment forecasts for 1980-81 are under revision 
and have not been provided in this study. No data on the expected 
economic, ethnic, residential or educational backgrounds of students in 
future years is available . 

Degrees Granted 

The university provided no forecasts of the numbers of fields of degrees 
expected to be granted in future years. 

Institutional Quality 



The 1975-76 faculty is expected to contain 180 full-time members, of whom 
64 percent will possess termlnail qualifications. These will be joined by 40 
part-rtime faculty members holding the equivalent of 18.3 full-time 
positions. Salary forecasts have not been provided, nor have any faculty 
size or composition forecasts for 1980-81 been provided. 
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In 1975-76 , the university anticipates enrolling 17.2 students (FTE) per 
faculty member (FTE). In that year, expenditures on library (materials 
and services) will rise to $101 per student (FTE) . 1980-81 information 

has not been provided. 

Financial Condition 



Current university projections show a $242,000 surplus in current operating 
funds in 1975-76, though new calculations being considered by the university 
could make this a deficit. These new calculations are based on recent 
projections of faculty salaries together with changes in tuition. The 
projected surplus reflects a $556,000 surplus in auxiliary enterprises 
more than offsetting deficits of $282,000 in student aid grants and 
$32,000 in the educational and general fund. The percentage of current 
revenues in the educational and general fund derived from tuition is 
expected to remain virtually the same at 86 percent in 1975-76. 

Bonded indebtedness is projected to increase to $8.2 million by 1975-76, 
when debt service charges will be $724,000 for the year. Again, 
projected figures for 1980-81 are not available. 

Physical Plant 

The university projects that with expenditures of $665,000 for the 
renovation of existing facilities, these facilities could accommodate 
3,700 full-time equivalent students in 1975. This estimate is based on 
the capacity of non-resident ial space only, suggesting that the niversity 
then could accommodate approximately 1,000 students in excess of its 
present full-time equivalent enrollment. 



5. HARTFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 



Enrollment 



The 1975-76 full-time enrollment of 300 undergraduate women will be increased 
by 100 part-time women students to a total student body of 335 (FTE) . By 
1980-81, the full-time student body will grow to 350 and the full-time 
equivalent enrollment to 392. Enrollment will still be all female and in 
the freshman and sophomore years. 

Continuing the past pattern of change, the student body will reach 15 
percent Negro by 1975-76 and remain 5 percent Spanish surname in ethnic 
background. Thus, in both 1975-76 and 1980-81, the college plans to draw 
20 percent of its student body from minority groups. In these years, the 
family income distribution is expected to stabilize at 50 percent from 
families of $10,000 and under and 18 percent with family incomes of 
$15,000 or more. In both years the student body is expected to contain 
90 percent Connecticut residents, 80 percent with public high school 
backgrounds. 
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Degrees Granted 
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The college will continue to award only the associates degree In liberal 
arts, with the number growing to 140 in 1975 and 165 in 1980. 

Institutional Quality 

The full-time faculty will reach 10 members In 1975-76, of whom six will 
hold a terminal degree, and increase by only one in 1980-81, when seven of 
the eleven members are expected to hold the terminal degree. Salary level 
forecasts for 1975 and 1980 are well above the median for all 10 private 
institutions which have provided forecasts, eight of which are four-year 
institutions. The ratio of students (FTE) to faculty (FTE) is predicted 
to drop to 15.2 in 1975-76 and rise slightly to 15.7 in 1980-81. 

Library expenditures per student (FTE) show little change in the coming 
decade . 

A deficit of $51,000 in current operating funds is predicted for 1975-76, 
with growth in the deficit to $65,000 by 1980-81. In both years the 
educational and general fund accounts for virtually the entire deficit 
with balanced results in other funds. Tuition as a percentage of educa- 
tional and general fund revenues will reach 81 percent in 1975-76 and 82 
percent in 1980-81. No indebtedness is foreseen within the coming 
decade, nor are plant expenditures contemplated. 

Physical Facilities 

The college can accommodate 450 students (FTE) in existing facilities, 115 
more than its projected 1975-76 enrollment and nearly 60 more than its 
projected 1980-81 enrollment. To accommodate this number in 1975, the 
college reports the need for $75,000 worth of renovation in its library. 



6. MITCHELL COLLEGE 



Enrollment 

The college forecasts total enrollment (FTE) in 1975-76 at 920, including 
720 full-time students and 600 part-time students. The same size and 
composition of enrollment is predicted for 1980—81. The college predicts 
no change in the mixture of its student population in terms of ethnic 
background and educational background. It does predict a decline in 
proportion of Connecticut students to 70 percent by 1975-76 with no further 
decline seen through 1980-81. 

Degrees Granted 

The college anticipates granting 250 associate degrees in both 1975 and in 
1980, 55 in business, 15 in engineering, 5 in science, and the balance in 
general arts and science programs. 
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institutional Quality 



The college expects its faculty to include 35 full-time and 20 part time 
members in both 1975-76 a ; id 1980-81. The part-time members will till the 
equivalent of seven full-time faculty positions. Forecasts have not n 
provided of the proportion of the faculty holding terminal degrees or of 

faculty compensation. 

The ratio of students (FTE) to faculty (FTE) will rise slightly from the 
present level to 21.9 in 1975-76 and 1980-81. Library expenditures per 
student will rise to $58 in 1975-76 and $66 in 1980-81. 

Financial Condition 

A surplus in current operating funds of $40,000 is predicted for 1975-76, 
base? on an anticipated surplus of $174,000 in auxiUsry enterprises and 
a $32 000 surplus in the educational and general fund offsetting a 
nl^JoS def?c “in student aid grants. By 1980-81, the surplus in current 
operating funds is predicted to be $38,000, based on surpluses of $192,000 
in auxiliary enterprises and $36,000 in education and general. offsettlng 
a deficit of $189,000 in student aid grants. One-hundred percent of 
current revenues in the educational and general fund are anticipated from 

tuition in both years. 

The college's long-term indebtedness is predicted at $1.4 million in 
1976 and $1.2 million in 1982, all maturing more than 10 years £r °” ' 
year indicated. Debt service in these years will be $78,000 and $73,000, 

respectively. 

Expenditures on plant facilities are predicted at $75,000 in 1975-76 and 
$100,000 in 1980-81. 

Plant Facilities 

The college indicates that existing facilities could accommodate 900 
full-time equivalent students without major remodeling, renovat on, 

addition. ^Enrollment forecasts suggest that the college anticipates^^ 

utilizing this capacity, even to the extent of sllg y 
Thus, there appears to be no excess capacity in sig 



7. POST JUNIOR COLLEGE 

Enrollment 



The college forecasts a 1975-76 full-time s tuden t of * J 

mented by 290 part-time students for a total enrollment ( ) 

By 1980-81, full-time equivalent enrollment will reach 1,3 , 

full-time enrollment of 1,200 and 370 part-time students. Thecollege 
projects a slight movement in the family income distribution ° £ 
student body away from higher incomes toward lower incomes . A decline 
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in the percentage of students with family incomes of $15,000 and up from 
the current 25 percent to 21 percent is predicted, while the percent of 
students from families with incomes less than $5,000 is expected to grow 
from 13 to 15 percent. 

Enrollment of minority students will grow slightly to 7 percent in 1975-76 
and 9 percent in 1980-81, of whom 6 percent will be Negro, 2 percent of 
Spanish surnames and 1 percent of some other minority groups. The percent 
of students from Connecticut will decline from the current 63 percent 
to 55 percent in 1975-76 and 45 percent in 1980-81. The percent of the 
student body coming from public high schools will rise slightly from the 
current 85 percent to 87 percent by 1980-81. 

Degrees Granted 

The college forecasts the awarding of 280 associate degrees in 1975 and 
400 in 1980. Slightly over 40 percent in each year will be in business 
and commercial subjects, 15 percent in educatioft, 10 percent in health 
services, and a smaller percentage in science related curricula. 

Institutional Quality 

The full-time faculty is expected to number 40 by 1975-76, including 
25 percent with terminal degrees. Growth will continue to 54 full-time 
faculty members by 1980-81, a third of whom are expected to hold a 
terminal degree. IVenty-five part-time faculty members will carry a 
work load equivalent to 10 faculty positions in 1975-76, with 30 part-time 
members filling the equivalent of 12 full-time positions by 1980-81. 
Faculty salaries are projected to increase slightly during the coming 
decade, but levels forecast will still be by far the lowest among the 10 
private institutions providing salary forecasts, including one other two- 
year institution. 

The ratio of students (FTE) to faculty (FTE) will hold virtually steady at 
19.9 in 1975 and 1976 and 20.0 in 1980-81. Library expenditures will 
climb slightly reaching $82 per student (FTE) by 1980-81. 

Financial Condition 



Because of the forecast surpluses in the educational and general fund and 
in auxiliary enterprise activities, the college forecasts surpluses in 
current operating funds in 1975-76 and 1980-81. In the earlier year, a 
total surplus of $165,000 will result from an .auxiliary enterprise surplus 
of $142,000, and an educational and general surplus of $73,000 overco mi ng 
a deficit in student aid grants of $50,000. In 1980-81, a $246,000 surplus 
will result from surpluses of $213,000 in auxiliary enterprises and 
$103,000 in educational and general offsetting a deficit of $70,000 in 
student aid grants. Tuition will continue to represent 99 percent of 
revenues in the educational and general fund. The college was unable to 
provide a forecast of its outstanding debt and repayment schedule and 
the sources and expenditures of funds for capital purposes in time for 
this study. These areas of the financial plan are currently under revision. 
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Physical Plant 



The college Indicates that it can accommodate 1,000 full-time equivalent 
students in the fall of 1975 if $280,000 is available for renovation. It 
must be noted that the college's own forecast of enrollment for this period 
is close to 1,000, suggesting that they anticipate realizing this potential. 



8. QUINNIPIAC COLLEGE 
Enrollment 



The college has not provided any information on enrollment projections for 
the study. 

Degrees Granted 

The college projects a total of 830 degrees to be awarded in the academic 
year ending in 1975, including 50 associate degrees, 615 bachelors degrees, 
and 65 masters degrees. In 1980, the total will grow to 1,510, consisting 
of 250 associate degrees, 1,145 bachelors, and 115 masters degrees. 

In both years the associate degrees will be principally associate in 
science degrees, concentrated in business administration and science 
related areas. Forty percent of the bachelors degrees are expected to be 
in business and commerce, 20 percent in each of the social science and 
health professions areas with lesser concentrations in psychology, 
biological sciences, computer science, and English and journalism. The 
masters degrees will be in social sciences, English and journalism and 
the biological sciences. 

Institutional Quality 

The full-time faculty is expected to grow to 211 in 1975-76 and 256 by 
1980-81. In these years, the percentage with terminal degrees will be 27 
and 28 respectively. In 1975-76, 105 part-time members of the faculty will 
be responsible for 26 equivalent positions, the number increasing to 
119 part-time members responsible for 30 equivalent positions by 1980-81. 

Faculty salaries are projected at levels at or below the median for four- 
year institutions providing forecasts for the study. Relatively generous 
provisions for fringe benefits are included in the college’s forecasts. 

In the absence of forecasts of enrollment, it is not possible to estimate 
the future ratios of students to faculty or the library expenditures per 
student. 

Financial Condition 



The financial projections show a continual worsening of the picture, with 
the deficit on current operations reaching $311,000 in 1975-76 and 
$415,000 in 1980-81. These result from a deficit in student aid grants 
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projected to rise from $269,000 in 1975-76 to $359,000 in 1980-81, and a 
deficit in auxiliary enterprise activities rising from $83,000 in 1975-76 
to $111,000 in 1980-81. The only surplus in sight is in the educational 
and general fund, where a $41,000 surplus in 1975-76 is expected to grow to 
a $55,000 surplus in 1980-81. Tuition will represent 91 percent of 
educational in general fund revenues in both years. 

The long-term debt of the college is projected at $4.5 million in 1975-76 
and $3.6 million in 1980-81. The portion of indebtedness maturing 10 
years or more in the future will drop from $2.8 million in 1975-76 to 
$1.9 million in 1980-81, while the amount payable within one to five years 
will rise slightly from $722,000 to $788,000. No forecast of sources or 
expenditures of funds for capital purposes has been given for future 
years. Other information provided suggests that the college contemplates 
no further capital expansion during this period. 

Physical Facilities 

With all facilities in relatively new and satisfactory condition and 
fully utilized, the college foresees no need for renovation nor opportunity 
for accommodation of additional students through remodeling between now 
and 1975. 



9. SACRED HEART UNIVERSITY 



Enrollment 

The college projects a full-time enrollment of 1,700 students in 1975-76, 
who together with 800 part-time students will constitute a total student 
body (FTE) of 2,020. All will be undergraduate students. By 1980-81, full- 
time students will number 2,000, and together with 1,000 part-time students 
will produce a total student body (FTE) of 2,400. The freshman class will 
be 550 in the earlier year and 650 in the later year, each approximately 
two-thirds men. 

Negro students will increase by 1980 to 6 percent of the associate degree 
population and. 5 percent of the bachelors degree population , while 
students with Spanish surnames will rise to 4 percent of the former and 
3 percent of the latter. Connecticut students will represent 99 percent 
of the total student body through the coming decade, with public high 
school backgrounds characterizing 50 percent of the student body by 
1975-76 and 60 percent by 1980-81. These residential and educational 
characteristics are expected to be the same within the associate degree 
and bachelors degree segments of the student body. 

Degrees Granted 

The university plans to award 375 degrees in 1975, of which 300 will be 
bachelors and 75 associates. By 1980 the total will grow to 500, including 
400 bachelors and 100 associates. The distribution of these degrees by 
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subject matter area will change little from the present. Bachelors in 
psychology will not be awarded in 1975 or 1980, but bachelors in philo- 
sophy and physical sciences will be included in those years. 

Institutional Quality 

> 

The full-time faculty of the university is projected to grow to 77 members 
in 1975-76 and 91 members in 1980-81, with the proportion holding the 
terminal degree rising from 31 percent in 1970-71 to 79 percent in 1980-81. 
In both 1975-76 and 1980-81, the university plans to include 40 part-time 
members in the faculty, who will collectively handle the responsibility 
equivalent to 16 full-time faculty members. 

The university's projected salaries for 1975-76 place the university 
lowest among eight four-year private institutions providing forecasts in 
all ranks except full professor where they will be sixth. The forecast 
of 1980-81 salaries suggests a similarly poor position relative to other 
private four-year institutions in the state. 

The faculty-student ratio is projected to continue increasing from the 
21.0 level of 1970-71 to 22.4 in 1980-81, higher than the three two-year 
institutions providing a forecast and exceeded by only one four-year 
institution providing a forecast. Library expenditures per full-time 
equivalent student will rise to $127 in 1975-76 and $152 in 1980-81. 

Financial Condition 



The deficit in current operating funds for 1975-76 is projected at 
$104,000, resulting entirely from a deficit of $144,000 in student aid 
grants, offset in part by surpluses of $18,000 in educational and general 
and $21,000 in auxiliary enterprises. The deficit is expected to drop to 
$81,000 by 1980-81, despite an increase in the deficit in student aid 
grants to $215,000. The smaller overall deficit is attributable to a 
projected $109,000 surplus in educational and general and a $25,000 surplus 
in auxiliary enterprises. Tuition will account~f or 96 percent of 
revenues in educational and general for 1975-76 and 97 percent in 1980-81. 

Indebtedness will decline slightly to $1.0 million in 1975-76, when 
$681,000 will be payable ten or more years in the future, and $136,000 
will be payable between one and five years from that time. Long-term 
debt will decline further to $860,000 by 1980-81, of which $520,000 will 
be payable 10 or more years in the future and $143,000 within one to five 
years. Debt service and retirement will cost $46,000 in 1975-76 and the 
same amount in 1980-81. 

Physical Facilities 

The university reports that, with no expenditures on renovation, its present 
physical plant could accommodate 2,500 full-time equivalent students at the 
present time and throughout the 1970's. This suggests the availability of 
approximately 500 spaces above the university's projected full-time 
enrollment in 1975 and 100 above the projection in 1980-81. 
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10. ST. JOSEPH COLLEGE 
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Enrollment 

The college has not provided any forecast of enrollment or information on 
the characteristics of the future student body. 

Degrees Granted 

The college has not provided any forecasts of the number of subject fields 
of degrees to be granted in future years. 

Institutional Quality 

The absence of any forecast data on student body size or faculty size 
prevents an assessment of indicators of future institutional quality. 

Fin an cial Condition 



Fragmentary financial forecasts provided by the college permit only the 
following observations. Long-term indebtedness will decline to $1.6 
million in 1975-76 and $1.4 million in 1980-81. Of the larger figure, 

$1.2 million will be payable 10 or more years in the future with $145,000 
payable within one to five years hence. Of the 1980-81 indebtedness, 
$972,000 will be payable 10 or more years in the future, with $165,000 
payable between one and five years from that time. Debt service costs and 
debt retirement in combination will cost $84,000 in 1975-76 and $83,000 in 
1980-81. 

Physical Plant 

The college reports that, with no expenditures for renovation of existing 
facilities, it will be possible by 1975 to accommodate 850 students (FTE) 
above its present student body. (This accommodation would be made by 
Increasing class size and fuller utilization of classrooms, according to 

the college.) 
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11. SILVERMINE COLLEGE OF ART 
Enrollment 

A full-time enrollment of 200 is projected for 1975-76, of whom 125 will 
be freshmen and the balance second-year students. No forecast for 1980- 
81 is available. No forecasts of the characteristics of the students in 
future years have been provided. 

The college is presently undergoing an intensive review of its plans for 
the future , and under these circumstances has chosen not to provide any 
other forecast information for this study. 
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12 . TRINITY COLLEGE 

The college has provided forecast information only for the year 1975-76, 
and not for 1980—81. 

Enrollment 



The college projects a full-time undergraduate enrollment of 1,568 students 
and 20 part-time undergraduates for a full-time equivalent undergraduate 
enrollment of 1,575. Fifteen full-time and 435 part-time graduate 
students will yield a graduate enrollment of 150 (FTE) . Five full-time and 
35 part-time unclassified students will lead to a total enrollment of 1,738 (FTEJ . 
Six and five-tenths percent of the undergraduates will be Negro, an . pe c 
with Spanish surnames, and one percent from other minority groups, if 
available financial aid allows. Thirty percent of undergraduates will be 
from Connecticut and 55 percent from public high schools. 

Degrees Granted 



The college expects to award 438 degrees, including 345 bachelors and 93 
masters. The distribution of these degrees by subject area will be 
similar to the 1970 distribution. 



Institutional Quality 

The faculty will number 125 in 1975-76, 77 percent holding terminal 
credentials. The equivalent of four positions will be filled by part- 
time faculty. 

The salary levels predicted for 1975-76 place the college third among the 
eight private four-year institutions providing such forecasts. The ratio 
of students (FTE) to faculty (FTE) is projected to rise slightly to 
13.5 while per student expenditures on library resources and services will 
rise dramatically to $280. 



Financial Condition 

A $533,000 deficit on current operating funds is projected, dominated by a 
deficit of $427,000 in student aid grants. A further deficit of $217,000 
in auxiliary enterprises is predicted, partly offset by $111,000 surplus 
in educational and general. Long-term indebtedness is projected at $4.8 million, 
down slightly from the 1970 level. Of the indebtedness, $3.4 million will 
be payable 10 or more years in the future, with none payable within 
five years. Capital expenditures of $753,000 are projected for 1975-76, 
largely offset by $650,000 of anticipated gifts and grants for capital 
purposes. 
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Reliance on tuition income will grow, with revenues from tuition reaching 
72 percent of projected educational and general revenues, and endowment 
income declining further to a projected 16 percent of educational and general 
revenues. Gifts and grants, while increasing, will account for 8 percent 
of educational and general revenues, in contrast to the present 10 percent 
level. 

Physical Facilities 

The college has not provided estimates of renovation costs required to 
increase the capacity of existing non- residential space above the 1,525 
level presently imposed by available dormitory and dining space. 
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13. UNIVERSITY OF BRIDGEPORT 
Enrollment 



The university projects a total number of students to be enrolled in the 
1975-76 year equal to 7,000 individuals. The comparable figure in 
1980-81 is predicted at 7,500. These do not represent full-time equivalent 
enrollment figures, nor is any break do*?n provided between the number of 
full-time and part-time students, nor between the number of men and women; 
nor is any distinction made between the graduate and undergraduate students. 
No forecast Information on the Income, ethnic, geographical, or educational 
backgrounds of these students was provided. 

Degrees Granted 

The university has not provided forecasts of degrees to be granted, either 
in total or by field. 

Institutional Quality 

The university predicts that Its full-time faculty in 1975-76 will number 
350, of whom 62 percent will hold terminal credentials. These figures are 
expected to grow to 375 and 67 percent by 1980-81. Seventy-one equivalent 
full-time faculty positions will be filled by 250 part-time members in 
1975-76. By 1980, the number of such positions will rise to 76, represented 
by 2r:8 part-time faculty members. 

The university plans a salary schedule for its full-time faculty which is 
the highest among 10 independent Connecticut institutions providing forecasts 
for 1975-76 at all academic ranks, and highest except for the assistant 
professor rank among those nine institutions providing forecasts for 
1980-81. (If fringe benefits were included in these comparisons, one 
institution [Wesleyan University] would exceed the University of Bridgeport's 
forecast levels in several but not all ranks in 1975-76.) No forecasts 
from Yale are available for comparison. 
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The absence of enrollment projections on an FTE basis prevents the calcu- 
lation of student/faculty ratios or measures of library spending per 
student for future years. 

Financial Condition 

The university has provided no forecasts of any financial information. 
Physical Plant 

The university reports that the enrollment potential for the fall of 1975 
in existing facilities is 7,000 (FTE), which is the enrollment predicted. 
No renovation requirements have been listed, suggesting that existing 
facilities can accommodate this enrollment with no expenditures of funds 
for renovation. 



14.. UNIVERSITY OF HARTFORD 



Enrollment 



The university anticipates a full-time student body of 4,000 in 1975-76 
and 4,100 in 1980-81. The number of full-time, graduate students is 
projected to increase from 300 to 400 during the period. Part-time 
enrollment of 5,300 students in 1975-76 will raise enrollment to 6,120 
on an FTE basis. Part-time enrollment of 5,590 students in 1980-81 will 
raise enrollment on an FTE basis to 6,300. Approximately 30 percent 
of the projected part-time study is expected to be at the graduate level. 

The university has made no projections of the income, ethnic, residential, 
or educational backgrounds of these future students. 

Degrees Granted 

The university forecasts awarding 1,140 degrees in 1975, including 650 
bachelors, 420 masters, and 70 associates. The forecast for 1980 is 1,240 
degrees, including 760 bachelors, 470 masters, and 70 associates. The 
distribution of bachelors degrees among fields is expected to remain 
essentially the same as the present, while small numbers of masters degrees 
will be awarded in several new fields including biological sciences, 
mathematical sciences, and psychology. The university has not provided 
information on the distribution of the increased number of associate degrees 
by subject area. 

Institutional Quality 

The university forecasts a full-time faculty in 1975-76 of 284, including 
45 percent with terminal qualifications, rising to 293 in 1980-81 with 
49 percent holding terminal qualifications. The 1975-76 faculty will be 
augmented by 200 part-time members, collectively carrying a workload 
equivalent to that of 60 full-time facility members. In 1980-81, the 
faculty will include 160 part-time members, equivalent to 50 full-time 
members. 
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The university forecasts faculty salary levels which place it at or 
slightly above the median among the seven four— year institutions providing 
salary forecasts for 1980-81. 

The ratio of total students (FTE) to total faculty (FTE) is projected to 
increase slightly to 17.8 in 1975-76 and 18.4 in 1980-81. 

Library expenditures per student (FTE) are projected at $78 and $79 in 
1975-76 and 1980-81 respectively. 

Financial Condition 

The university forecasts balanced current operating funds for 1975-76 and 
1980-81; i.e. , no surplus and no deficit. Long-term indebtedness is 
projected to decline slightly to a level of $14.5 million at the end of 
the decade. The university has not provided a repayment schedule. Ihition 
will continue to provide slightly more "than 8(1 percent o f educational and 
general fund revenues, which in turn represent between 80 and 85 percent 
of the university's current operating revenues. No forecasts of sources 
or uses of funds for capital purposes have been provided. 

Physical Plant 

The university reports no planned physical expansion through 1980-81. 

(In personal interviews, spokesmen indicate the possibility that the 
Ward Technical College will be relocated to the campus if industry support 
materializes to provide funds for a new building.) 



15. UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAVEN 
Enrollments 



A projected full-time equivalent enrollment of 4,534 students in 1975-76 
will include 3,233 full-time students, including 3,021 undergraduates. 
Part-time students will number 3,251, almost identical to the number of 
full-time students. 1980-81 full-time enrollment will grow to 3,701, of 
whom 3,413 will be undergraduates. 3,867 part-time students will swell 
the university's total enrollment (FTE) to 5,248. While offering no fore- 
casts of students' income or ethnic backgrounds, the university does 
project that the percentage of its bachelor degree candidates who are 
Connecticut residents will continue to decline reaching 85 percent in 
1975-76 and 80 percent in 1980-81. The percentage of associate degree 
candidates with public high school backgrounds will remain close to 
100 percent, while the percentage of bachelor degree candidates with similar 
backgrounds will decline to 90 percent as the proportion with private 
preparatory school background rises commensurate ly. 
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Degrees Granted 

In 1975, the university expects to award 975 degrees, including 150 
associate degrees, 575 bachelors degrees, and '250 masters degrees. The 
total will reach 1,175 in 1980, as associate degrees rise to 175, bachelors 
degrees to 650, and masters to 350. The associate degrees will continue 
to be awarded in the same areas as at present, while the bachelors degrees 
will become less concentrated in business and engineering, as small 
clusterings appear in the areas of biological sciences, computer sciences 
and systems analysis, education, fine and applied arts, and philosophy. 

By 1975, the university expects to be awarding masters degrees, and these 
will be concentrated in business where some 45 percent of those predicted 
will appear. Other, smaller, clusterings will be in computer sciences 
and systems analysis, engineering, psychology, and public administration. 

In addition to these fields, the 'University expects to award small numbers 
of masters degrees in 1980 in English and in the physical sciences. 

Institutional Quality 

The university projects a full-time faculty of 129 members in 1975-76, 
remaining at that level in 1980-81. In both years, the percentage with 
terminal qualifications is expected to be 25 percent. This faculty will 
be assisted by 247 part-time members carrying the responsibilities of 78 
full-time faculty positions. The salaries projected by the university in 
these years at all faculty ranks will be at or close to the lowest projected 
by any of the private four-year institutions in Connecticut. 

A ratio of students (FTE) to faculty (FTE) of 21.9 is projected for 1975-76, 
and this will increase to 25.4 in 1980-81. These are the highest such 
ratios projected for these years, with the 1980-81 figure larger by three 
percentage points than the next highest projection at any private insti- 
tution in the state, including the three two-year institutions, all of 
whom have provided comparable forecasts. Library expenditures per 
student (FTE) will be $50 in 1975-76 and rise to $56 by 1980-81. Once 
again, these are the lowest forecasts in each year, below the forecast 
from the three two-year institutions, all of whom provided comparable 
f igures . 

Financial Condition 



A surplus in current operating funds of $463,000 is projected in 1975-76, 
resulting from a surplus of $638,000 in educational and general offset in 
part by deficits of $149,000 in student aid grants and $25,000 in auxiliary 
enterprises. By 1980-81, the surplus in current operating funds is expected 
to reach $602,000, resulting from an $829,000 surplus in educational and 
general diminished slightly by a $194,000 deficit in student aid grants and 
a $33,000 deficit in auxiliary enterprises. Tuition is expected to continue 
to yield 99 percent of the revenues in the educational and general category. 
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The university expects to reduce its long-term debt to $3.9 million by 1976 
and $3.3 million by 1981, with the total debt in both years payable 10 years 

or more in the future. 

Physical Plant 

eauivalent enrollment of 5 , 248 students in 1980-81 without expanding its 
plant and long-term debt. Capital commitments from current revenues may 

be intended. 

16. WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 
Enrollment 

smiveraitv has provided identical forecasts of enrollment for the 
years 1975-76^ 1980-81. In both years, 1,688 full-time ^ergra ™A nta 
students 65 percent men, will be joined by 190 full-time graduate students 
and 178 full-time unclassified students to form a student body of 2,076. 

No part-time enrollments have been forecast. 

Among the undergraduates . the percent coming from families with incomes 
under $5,000 is to decline to 10 in 1975-76 and 8.5 in 1980-81, 
percent from families with incomes of $20,000 a year or more i , 

reachine 63 in 1980-81. Allowing for inflation, these figures su 88*® c 
S: C t thf university expects the family income background of its students, 
measured in constant dollars, to remain stable throughout t e ec 

The percent of Negro students will rise only slightly from its present 
3YESE reaching 14.0 in 1975 and 14.2 in 1980 while students with 
Spanish surnames will reach 1.5 percent of the Btudent body y 
American Indians, who are one-half of one percent of the student £ 
1970-71, will, double in numbers, reaching nine-tenths of one p 
the student body by 1980—81. 

The student body will contain an only slightly larger share of Comecticut 
students by 1981, 21 percent in contrast to the 19 percent in 1970 71. 
During the decade, the percentage of students with public hi 8 h ® percent 
backgrounds will decline from its 1970-71 level of 71 percent to 63 percent 
by 1980-81. Most of this decline is predicted for the first half 
the decade. 
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Degrees Granted 

The university has provided a forecast of 495 degrees to be granted in 
b ? tb 30(1 1980, in both years including eight doctorates and 77 masters 

with 410 bachelors degrees. No forecast of the distribution of bachelor 
degrees by area was given. ftie masters and doctors degrees are forecast 
by field only for 1975, when the doctorates will be in biological sciences, 
fine and applied arts, mathematical sciences and physical sciences, and 

jJwu 81 ? ? egrees wil1 once be concentrated in education (60 percent) 

with the balance among biological sciences, English, fine and. applied arts 
foreign languages, mathematical sciences, physical sciences, psychology 
and scial sciences. By 



Institutional Quality 



The full-time faculty is expected to grow slightly to 240 members in 
1975-76 and 250 members in 1980-81. Throughout this decade, the proportion 
with terminal credentials will remain at approximately 75 percent. The 
number of part-time members assisting the full-time faculty will remain at 
30, with responsibilities equivalent to 10 full-time positions. 

Faculty salary levels will continue to be the highest or close to the 
highest among the private institutions in the state providing salary 
forecasts. (Forecasts from Yale are not available). Only the University 
of Bridgeport forecasts higher salary levels and at the full professor 
and associate professor ranks, Wesleyan will remain above Bridgeport as 
measured by salary and fringe combined through 1975-76, though Bridgeport 
is projected to lead in 1980-81 in all ranks. 

Financial Condition 



The university projects a deficit in current operating funds of $4 million 
in 1975-76 and $5.9 million in 1980-81. The $4 million deficit results 
from deficits of $2.5 million in the educational and general fund, $1.3 
million in student aid grants, and $200,000 in auxiliary enterprises. 

The larger deficit in the later year is attributable to forecasts of 
deficits reaching $3.8 million in educational and general, $1.8 million 
in student aid grants, and $250,000 in auxiliary enterprises. Tuition will 
represent approximately 30 percent of revenues in the educational and 
general fund through the decade, with endowment income yielding another 
25 percent, sponsored research slightly under 10 percent, and gifts about 
3 percent. 

Transfers to the current funds from "gains on investments" have not been 
predicted. 
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Long-term debt of $28.7 million is foreseen in 1976, of which $18.4 million 
will be payable 10 or more years in the future, and 2.7 percent payable 
within one to five years. The debt will decline slightly to $26 million 
by 1980-81, with $7.6 million payable within five years, and $9.9 million 
payable 10 or more years in the future . This expected large expansion 
in the university’s long-term debt will introduce heavy debt service 
charges into the budget, predicted at $2,750,000 in 1975—76 and 1980-81. 

In addition to interest payments of this magnitude, bond retirements of 
$400,000 in the earlier year and $600,000 in the later year are planned. 

Physical Plant 

By spending $2,335,000 to renovate and make available 13,724 additional 
square feet of space, the university predicts that its 1975 full-time 
equivalent potential enrollment can be raised to 1,700 students. Since 
this exceeds the projected enrollment, we presume the university intends 
to undertake these renovations in any ev dnt , or accommodate the students 
in existing facilities by slightly denser space utilization. It does not 
appear that these expenditures will in fact raise the institution's 
enrollment potential above that presently contemplated. 



17. YALE UNIVERSITY 

Yale University has provided no forecasts. Therefore, we are unable to 
provide a profile of the future position and condition of the institution. 
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CHAPTER VI 



INTER-INSTITUTIONAL COOPERATION 



INTRODUCTION 



An appropriate metaphor drawn from economics may provide a setting for 
the following discussion of inter-institutional cooperation. The theory 
of international trade describes the trading relationships which develop 
among free nations, and reasons for departures in practice from the ideal 
prices and flows of goods which would prevail if theory were adhered to. 

As a nation strives to provide a high standard of living for its popula- 
tion by wise planning and use of its labor force, raw materials, and 
technology, a college or university strives to provide a fine education 
for its students by wise planning and management of the talents, facilities, 
and funds available to it. As the lack of facilities for communication 
and transportation forced early man to live in small self-sufficient 
communities, the lack of a tradition and mechanisms for sharing have led 
colleges to seek self-sufficiency. However, the human community has 
developed means to raise its standard of living , partly through recogni- 
tion of the "law of comparative advantage". Applied in higher education, 
the law suggests that students in a group of institutions who chose to be 
"trading partners" with each other are better off when each institution 
is providing those educational services (instruction, library, counseling, 
special facilities, etc.) which it can provide relatively more efficiently 
than any other participant in the group. In simpler terms, two or more 
institutions which have been self-sufficient and have made no effort to 
share resources, can do no worse for their student bodies and can almost 
certainly do better through cooperative planning and utilization of 
resources* 

The more than 500 examples of inter-institutional cooperation extant 
nationally in 1970 demonstrate the power which this idea has exerted 
on the thinking and behavior of educational administrators throughout 
the country. The current interest in inter- ins titutional cooperation 
grows less from the desire to break down inter-institutional 
barriers and make better use of resources for the benefit of the students 
than from the painful awareness which has grown up in the past 
several years that any measures which promise financial relief must be 
investigated. The outcome of this development suggests both an improve- 
ment in the quality of education for the students in participating 
institutions and a reduction in the level of financial drain for partici- 
pating institutions. 

Participants in established consortia will testify that they do not be- 
come a reality until serious obstacles are overcome. There are important 
parallels in the international trading arena. Nations are jealous of 
their sovereignty, uneasy about compromising their national security. 
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pressured by worker groups to protect their jobs through embargoes, 
tariffs, quotas, etc., and fearful of abuse of their natural resources 
by foreign "exploiters". Colleges and universities are jealous of 
their institutional identity and fearful of losing control over the future 
of their institution as its resources become seemingly inextricably 
interwoven with those of other institutions. Faculty members protest 
that their subject matter areas, i.e., jobs, will be jeopardized and 
possibly become extinct or less Important in the institution, and there 
is the inevitable argument that exchange arrangements are not equitable 
to all participating institutions. The similarity of the obstacles to 
be overcome in the educational setting with those in the international 
trade setting merely confirms that the same opportunities for benefit 
to the trading partners exist. It is for this reason that college 
administrators must be encouraged to move ahead with efforts in inter- 
institutional cooperation, overcoming with reason, and modest coersive 
efforts as necessary, the obstacles in their path. 

In this chapter we shall review the usually cited advantages and dis- 
advantages of inter-institutional cooperative efforts , the variety of 
efforts currently under way in Connecticut, and the preferences and 
plans reported by the private institutions in Connecticut in interviews 
conducted during the study. 



A. THE ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF INTER-INSTITUTIONAL COOPERATION 

Before undertaking to list and discuss the relative importance of the 
many positive and negative features of inter-institutional cooperation, 
it must be recognized at the outset that the present characteristics of 
an institution heavily influence its own perception of cooperative 
efforts. Thus, Yale University sees little to be gained by 
entering into inter-institutional relationships in the state, since its 
few peers are in other parts of the nation and the world. Conversely > 

Post Junior College is anxious to move ahead with cooperative efforts in 
the Waterbury area and recognizes it has much to give and much to gain 
in such efforts. While the administrative effort may not justify Yale's 
becoming involved with other Connecticut institutions, viewed from Yale's 
perspective, in fact Yale might benefit and Connecticut students would f 

most assuredly benefit if Yale were to become involved. In short, an institution 8 
assessment of the gain from becoming involved with others is heavily 
influenced by the value it places on the effort required to become involved 
and the effect the involvement will have upon its public image, influ- 
ences which may even outweigh the possible benefits the institution is 
willing to admit may flow from the involvement. 

Among the more realistic and intractable objections to inter-institutional 
cooperation are those based on the distance between institutions. Obvious- 
ly, in those unusual cases where students take up residence in another 
institution for a semester or longer, this is of little consequence. 

But programs which rest on the willingness of students to travel from one 
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institution to another for a class or two necessarily raise both trans- 
portation and scheduling problems# Connecticut's modern highways make 
it possible to move rapidly from place to place if one has the means 
available or it is provided. However, the student must allow the time 
in his schedule, so that a Wesleyan student could not schedule a Trinity 
class Imm ediately preceding or following a class in Middletown. Bus and 
limousine services are being tried, but these are costly and are just if xed 
only if the number of students making the trip in one direction at the 
same time warrants the cost. The ability of those on opposite sides of 
an issue to perceive something as specific and measurable as distance 
differently, depending on their point of view, was pointed out in our 
interviews at Quinnipiac College and the University of New Haven. The 
Quinnipiac spokesman, who strongly favors cooperative efforts and, 
indeed, an organic union of the two schools, says they are about nine 
miles apart. The University of New Haven spokesman, neutral toward 
inter-institutional cooperation but clearly opposed to a union of the 
institutions reports they are 15 miles apart. 

If the number of students on each of several campuses is sufficient to 
justify offering a course on each campus and if the course is one which 
should be taught by a faculty member specializing in the area, the 
institutions and their students will benefit by sharing the faculty 
member and having him travel rather than having the students travel. 

Often as awareness develops in an institution that students can enroll 
in a neighboring institution in a specialized course, the number seeking 
enrollment reaches a level which warrants having the faculty member 
journey to the campus to offer the course there. This may well be cited 
to the skeptical faculty member as a benefit of inter-institutional coop- 
eration, i.e., the possibility for generating a new "market for his 
services." 

So long as participating institutions remain separate legal entities, 
they must necessarily be concerned about the accounting of costs and 
revenues associated with cooperative efforts. In their early stages 
these efforts are frequently carried on through the -goodwill of the 
participating institutions, as has been the case with the consortium in 
the Hartford area for three years. As the number of students involved 
increases, and the level of institutional participation as the sender 
or receiver of students becomes established all members will want to 
have relevant revenues and costs identified so that balancing entries 
may be determined and reasonable settlements made among members. The 
allocation of overhead costs and the determination of appropriate user 
costs for specialized facilities and libraries requires sharing of 
information among institutions and the development of mutual trust. 
Differences in accounting practices may be particularly acute when 
private and public institutions cooperate. They can be resolved, and 
constant effort toward that goal will be required from both sides * T ^ e 
participants in a consortium have, in many cases, found it desirable to 
create a new corporate entity with its own staff and budget. Participa- 
ting institutions then "buy and sell" to the new corporate entity, 
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forestalling problems which grow from the difficulties encountered when 
institutional accounting and information systems must interface with 
one another. 

Cooperative efforts raise problems concerning the compatability and 
transferrability of courses and credits which must be resolved early. 

These are likely to be of concern primarily to faculty, rather than 
administration or students. Students will naturally want to be certain 
their parent institution will accredit work taken elsewhere. The faculty 
concerns relate to the quality of instruction and rigor of the course 
as taught in other institutions, and its suitability as a precedent 
or successor course to other courses offered. Inter - institutional 
faculty committees are essential in resolving these question. 

Less often articulated, though frequently near the surface in discussions 
of the negative features of inter-institutional efforts, is the feeling 
that an institution is in some way weakened or diminished by such 
involvement. This is more likely to be the case if the cooperation 
involves restricting further growth in a subject field within a 
participating institution or, worse, cutting back or eliminating work 
in that field. Students benefit when Cooperative efforts open up 
opportunities to take courses or utilize services or facilities at a 
neighboring institution which are not available at his own institution. 
Except for the Small psychic, or perhaps economic, cost of getting to 
and from the neighboring institution this benefit is realized at no 
cost to the student. If his institution pays the neighboring one 
no more than the equivalent expense of providing a space for him in 
an existing course the parent institution bears no added expense 
either. However, there is a true cost saving to the parent institution 
if services "purchased" in this way from other institutions replace 
instruction or facilities which otherwise would have been provided 
at higher cost on its own campus. This is likely to be the case when 
specialized facilities or faculty in subject areas experiencing low 
student demand are made available by only one member of a group of 
cooperating institutions. It is precisely at this point that the sense 
of loss is felt, most acutely in the school or department where the 
activity would otherwise take place. In its most extreme form, this 
loss is seen if an entire program or department of an institution 
is discontinued by one member of a consortium in recognition of the 
fact that a comparable activity is available to students in another 
member institution. This drastic action may be entirely warranted 
by dictates of economics and educational quality, but alumni of the 
discontinued unit and its faculty invariably contend that the institution 
has suffered a serious loss. 

Closely related to the above and articulated even by those who favor 
coordinated supra-institutional planning, is the feeling that certain 
forms of inter-institutional cooperation may distract institutions from 
a consideration of more radical solutions. It is argued that one of 
the most serious weaknesses of private higher education has been 
and still is the continued existence of institutions of questionable 
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potential and effectiveness. Stressing the advantages of cooperation 
may encourage institutions which should be seriously considering 
radical structural changes to carry on basically unchanged by using 
superficial cooperative devices of one form or another. In these 
cases cooperation becomes a device used merely to postpone more realistic, 
and possibly disturbing, decisions and institutions should not be 
encouraged to engage in cooperative efforts unless they are able to 
attain satisfactory excellence on their own. Proponents of this position 
suggest that private higher education needs less inter-institutional 
cooperation and more structural consolidation. They are not opposed 
to the marshaling of resources. They argue instead that basic 
changes in structure, such as mergers or federations, would be much 
more effective than superficial cooperative exchanges because the 
basic purpose of cooperation is to create opportunities over and above 
those within reach of the cooperating institutions and not to serve 
as a device for the perpetuating of individually inadequate institutions. 

Even as the educational experience is enriched by a student's participa- 
tion in cooperative programs, he may feel less closely identified with 
the parent institution in which he enrolled and from which he received 
his degree. Students are becoming less enchanted with tradition, symbolism, 
and the trappings of institutional loyalty as it is, and attendance at other 
institutions for coursework may aggravate the process. This will concern 
only those who see great merit in a strong sense of institutional loyaity 
on the part of the students, particularly directors of alumni giving. 

With the exception of physical distance, none of the disadvantages 
cited is insurmountable, and evidence abounds that the merits of well 
designed and administered consortia far outweigh those disadvantages. 
Perhaps the single.- most serious obstacle to consortia in greater 
numbers and with greater institutional support lies not in any of 
these handicaps, but in the deep seated institutional pride which 
characterizes the institutions which have most to contribute in cooperative 
programs. While all may gain, the schools which are older, larger, 
wealthier, and have developed a stronger independent spirit are more 
likely to see cooperation either as a threat or as a situation in which 
they, relatively, give more than they get. Cooperation with 
institutions judged to be similar in terms of the characteristics 
just listed may be contemplated, but cooperation with newer, smaller, 
poorer institutions is often seen as an extremely unattractive possibility. 
This feeling is perceived among the latter group of institutions, and 
causes them to be skeptical of the possibility of viable cooperative 
ventures involving the older institutions ever taking shape. Thus, 
strong endorsement and encouragement of cooperative ventures must come 
from an organization with the visibility and authority of the Commission 
for Higher Education. It must be shown that the gains to all institutions 
from meaningful cooperative efforts outweigh the costs and, as a result, 
most if not all institutions in the state, public and private, should 
enter into meaningful discussions of cooperative activity with neigh- 
boring (within a thirty-mile radius) institutions. 
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The advantages of cooperation faXX under the headings of material and 
programmatic. The materiai advantages have been aXXuded to above in the 
discussion of the impact of cooperative efforts on the f acuity. To the 
extent that through a consortium institutions find it possible to cease 
offering a course or entire program that it has been offering, this repre- 
sents a saving* More likely, the institution will find that it can add 
opportunities for new courses and programs for its students at much lower 
cost than it would have incurred had these been created anew within the 
institution. Only those which would have been created within the near 
term can be seen as genuine cost savings, however* The accessibility of 
specialized space, equipment, library materials, etc. can again be seen as 
a material saving where these would otherwise have been necessary expenses 
to the institution. Areas where savings can be effected with 

less emotional impact are in the centralization of some procurement activities, 
maintenance services, counseling services, computer services, and other 
activities not directly related to the instructional program. 

In the programmatic sense, shared planning yields programs that might 
otherwise not have been thought of or dared. In effect, the boundaries 
of the institution are stretched, freeing the administration and faculty 
from constraints imposed by the physical and/or budgetary realities of 
the single institution. Inter-institutional planning committees have 
discovered complimentarities and synergies in talents and facilities per- 
mitting programs that would never have proved viable in any one member 
institution. The intermingling of faculty in planning and instruction 
enriches the intellectual climate in all institutions. Students bring 
to courses on the host campus backgrounds and viewpoints often new to 
other members of a class. Joint appointments to the faculty or the 
support of a visitor for a day or an entire semester become possible 
through the shared resources of the consortium. 

Perhaps as important to an institution as the creation of a new program 
for its students through the planning activities of a consortium is the 
forestalling of the creation in another nearby institution of a program 
competing with an established one of its own. Connecticut has had its share 
of such instances in recent years which have proved bitterly disillusioning 
to the administrations of several institutions contacted during this study. 
Institutions find it hard to respond positively to exhortations for a 
cooperative spirit when the source of the exhortation at the same time is 
sanctioning the creation of lower cost competitive programs in neighboring 
institutions. Future developments of this character must be avoided. 
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B. EXISTING COOPERATIVE ACTIVITY IN C ONNECTICUT 

Through extended personal interviews with the chief administrator or his 
spokesman in each of the sixteen institutions of private higher 
education in Connecticut cooperating in the study and with officers of 
the Connecticut Conference of Independent Colleges, we have assembled 
a profile of the on-going inter-institutional activities in the state 
as known to these respondents • Our discussions were perhaps of greater 
value in eliciting the subjective assessments of these activities as 
seen by the institutional spokesman and sensing the nature and extent of 
their commitment to further cooperative activity than providing documenta- 
tion on existing arrangements. At least some of the cooperative efforts 
which have been given publicity through news releases or in catalog 
announcements recede in importance when put in perspective by those in a 
position to know their true vitality and future promise. 

Perhaps the most extensive cooperative effort in which several Connecticut 
institutions are engaged is the Twelve College Exchange, which includes 
Trinity College, Wesleyan University and Connecticut College together with 
nine liberal arts colleges in other states. The members facilitate the 
movement of students within the group on a residential basis for a semester 
or a year of study. In the three most recent academic years, 48 Connecticut 
College students have gone to other member institutions under this program 
while seven have come to Connecticut College. Neither of the other Con- 
necticut participants has provided comparable figures, but it is evident 
that the numbers are not large and the flow of students, at least in this 
one instance is not balanced. This is the only program which has come to 
our attention that involves Connecticut schools in programs requiring a 
change in place of student residence. While such programs undoubtedly 
have their value both to the institutions and the students participating, 
they appear in the short run at least not to offer the same kind of payoff 
that cooperation among geographically proximate institutions does. 



Beginning in 1968—69, a consortium composed of the University of Hartford, 
Trinit y College, St. Joseph’s College and the Hartford Seminary Foundation 
has made slow but steady progress. In 1970-71, 81 students are participating, 
of whom 20 are University of Hartford students and 52 are attending the Uni- 
versity of Hartford from other institutions. Thus, the University of Hartford 
is involved in 72 of the 81 exchanges occurring this year. A full-time 
coordinator has worked on this program since its inception, supported by 
the University of Hartford. The other institutions have shared in the cost 
of administration. At the present time, efforts are being made to extend 
the membership of the consortium to include the University of Connecticut 
and Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute of Connecticut. The activities of the 
consortium would be broadened to include program planning and institutional 
support services such as computer services and training security personnel. 

If sufficient support and budget are forthcoming, the consortium will be 
incorporated and a president chosen. 
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The Higher Education Center for Urban Studies (HECUS) includes the Univer- 
sity of Bridgeport, Fairfield University, Bridgeport Engineering Institute, 
Sacred Heart University, and Housatonic Community College* Spokesmen for 
the three member institutions included in our study did not cite any specific 
advantages to their institution flowing from HECUS. 



Spokesmen at Trinity College and Connecticut College both cited inter-insti- 
tutional arrangements among private institutions in the Connecticut Valley 
for cooperative library acquisition, catalog and loan arrangements as having 
value in extending the scope of the institution’s collections and stretching 
the acquisition budget. 

Measured in numbers, the most fruitful in ter* institutional program of student 
exchange encountered is that between Connecticut College and Wesleyan, 
under which more than 100 students are cross registered in the institutions 
in the fall of 1970, The schools operate a bus service to deal with the 
transportation problem* Credits are mutually acceptable and no adverse 
feeling among students or faculty was reported. 



In the New Haven area, Albertus Magnus College and the University of New 
Haven report cross registration of students and cooperative library plan- 
ning and lending. Albertus Magnus has excess academic space and is receptive 
to cooperative programs which might use the space. The University of New 
Haven reports the use of Yale University classroom space to accommodate 
unexpected enrollments on an occasional basis* Albertus Magnus utilizes 
Quinnipiac College facility on a part-time basis. Former President Herder 
of Quinnipiac College evidenced strong feelings on the necessity of coopera- 
tive effort in the New Haven area if several of the institutions, including 
Quinnipiac, are to remain viable. In his view, Quinnipiac, New Haven 
University, Albertus Magnus College and Southern Connecticut State College 
could form a strong consortium. However, he believes the Quinnipiac College 
trustees would not be sympathetic. Similarly, President Peterson of the 
University of New Haven is also not favorably inclined toward cooperative 

efforts in the area. 



In the Bridgeport area, the University of Bridgeport, Sacred Heart University 
and Fairfield University report the existence of a student interchange pro- 
gram. Spokesmen for the University of Bridgeport, however, conment that it 
"great on paper but doesn’t work.” As an example of possible private/ 
public cooperation, the University of Bridgeport Indicates the desire to 
have its dental technical students do part of their work at the University 
of Connecticut Dental School in Hartford. This has not moved beyond the 
conceptual stage, however. 



In Waterbury , Post Junior College reports a great variety of cooperative 
activity with the Waterbury Branch of The University of Connecticut and 
Mattatack Coumunity College. The activities mentioned are on a small scale 
but cover a wide range including shared faculty, shared physical facilities, 
cross registration of students, consultations among student personnel 
officers and the beginnings of coordinated programming. 
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While the study was in progress , the Hartt College of Music of the Univer- 
sity of Hartford and Trinity College jointly announced a degree program 
under which Trinity students will pursue liberal arts and music theory 
study at Trinity and complement this with studies in the Hartt College of 
Music. The students will matriculate at Trinity and receive Trinity degrees. 

For several years , the University of Hartford Engineering School and Trinity 
College have cooperated with Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute of Connecticut 
in a five-year engineering program. 

The demonstrated ability of institutions in the Hartford area to partici- 
pate in inter-institutional programs is laudable and should receive further 
encouragement. The Waterbury, New Haven, New London, and Bridgeport- 
Stamford areas afford the opportunity for similar valuable cooperation. 

The Commission might facilitate such effort by gathering together in these 
areas representatives of local institutions for extended discussions of 
future cooperative ventures, drawing on the experience of institutions in 
existing consortia, particularly in the Hartford and Waterbury areas for 
guidance. 



C. OUTLOOK FOR INTER-INSTITUTIONAL COOPERATION 

The institutions which perceive that there are immediate benefits to them, 
either financial, programmatic or both, have indicated a positive attitude 
toward cooperative ventures. These include all the two-year private in- 
stitutions, as well as many of the four-year institutions. Wesleyan shows 
only 8 light interest except to continue its relationships with Trinity and 
Connecticut College. Yale apparently sees little reason to enter into genuine 
in ter- institutional programs. 



Ihe public institutions, though not represented among the spokesmen queried 
during this study, have an important role to play in consortia throughout 
the state. We sense an uncertainty in the private sector about the will- 
ingness of public institutions to participate and about the nature of the 
relationships which may be built with them. The Commission can assist the 
development of viable consortia by facilitating and encouraging participa- 
tion by the public institutions. 

* 

The private and public institutions in at least five focal areas, Hartford, 

New London, New Haven, Waterbury, and Bridgeport-Stamford should be en- 
couraged to continue and further develop existing cooperative efforts, and 
in areas where they are not doing so, begin meeting regularly to plan expanded 
efforts in cooperation with the Commission and appropriate community repre- 
sentatives. To give structure and continuity to these planning discussions, 
Higher Education Centers should be established in these focal areas, modelled 
on the HEC in Waterbury established by the Commission. 
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To: 



The purpose of the enclosed forms is to collect appropriate data for anal- 
ysis in determining how the resources of the independent colleges and 
universities might be most effectively capitalized upon and maintained 
in Connecticut’s system of higher education. 

Because we recognize the amount of effort required to respond to this re- 
quest, we have attempted to facilitate the task while ensuring that the 
data submitted are reliable and consistent. First, the data forms are 
designed to match, where possible, the structure, terminology and format 
of the Higher Education General Information Survey (HEGIS). We suggest 
that past responses to these survey forms be consulted when completing the 
historical data requested. For the respondent’s convenience, we have 
referenced the HEGIS formats and terms. We have used the terminology and 
definitions found in the standard text College and University Business 
Administration in requesting financial data, so that the institutions can 
make the fullest use of the data already available on institutional books 
and prepared in a manner that will be comparable for all the institutions. 
In addition to historical data, forecast data (for 1975-76 and 1980-81) 
are requested where available. 

To further facilitate the completion of the data forms, we have separated 
them into seven discrete packages by subject matter. One of these, the 
Interview Guide (IG), will be the basis of an interview with you and pos- 
sibly with selected members of your staff by a member of the Arthur D. 
Little, Inc., staff members who may be called (collect) if additional 
clarification is required. 

1. Degrees Conferred (D) - Forms D1-D4 (Each institution will 
be asked to complete D1 and one or more of the others, as 
appropriate.) 

2) Enrollment (E) - Forms E1-E3 

3) Student Quality (S) - 1 Form 

4) Faculty Quality and Conditions of Service (FQ) - 1 Form 

5) Plant Facilities (PF1) and Space Availability (PF2) 

6) Financial Data (F) - Forms F1-F8 

The completed packets (1-6) should be collected and sent to Dr. Edwin B. 
Cox, Arthur D. Little, Inc., 35 Acorn Park, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 

02140 as soon as possible, but not later than January 1, 1971. We 
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recognize the substantial effort involved in completing the forms. Al- 
though we are loathe to impose an additional burden on an already over- 
burdened President and staff — especially at this time of the year — we 
hope that the considerable importance and implication of the undertaking 
will justify the expenditure of time, thoughtfulness, and effort required. 

Thank you for your cooperation. 
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NAME OF INSTITUTION: 



NAME AND TITLE OF RESPONDENT: 



TELEPHONE NUMBER OF RESPONDENT: 



DEGREES CONFERRED 



’ INSTRUCTIONS 

This report is divided into 4 parts: 

Dl A page which summarizes all degrees conferred by an institution, 

D2 Part A which is concerned with first - prof essional degrees only* 

D3 Part B which is concerned with bachelor's, master's, and doctor's 
degrees. 

D4 Part C which is concerned with awards below the bachelor's level 
(Associate in Arts degrees and other formal awards). 

Provide information requested for the years 1965-66, 1969-70, 1975-76, 
and 1980-81. 

The terms used in these forms are defined in OE 2300-2.1, 3/70 used in 
the most recent HEGIS study. This form is to be used as a reference 
document for definitions and instructions with the exception of 
changes pertaining to Part C. Please note that on Part C, the total 
number in 1.4 should equal .the total number in 2.9. 

If any additional clarification is needed, please call Arthur D. Little, Inc. 
(617) UN4-5770 and ask for either Dr. Edwin Cox (Ext. 2876) or Mrs. ». 
Boulogiane (Ext. 2837). 
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NAME OF INSTITUTION 



A 

01 j 

Page 1 of I 

f 



SUMMARY OF DEGREES CONFERRED 





ACADEMIC 'i 


'EAR ENDING 


1. FIRST PROFESSIONAL DEGREES* 


1965 


1970 


1975 


1980 










2. DOCTOR'S DEGREES 










3. MASTER'S DEGREES 










4. BACHELOR'S DEGREES 










5. ASSOCIATE'S DEGREES 










6. TOTAL DEGREES CONFERRED 1 


1 












«• 



FIRST-PROFESSIONAL DEGREES IN SELECTED FIELDS. 

The first-prof essional degrees to be reported are those degrees which signify the 
completion of the academic requirements for selected professions, which are based 
on programs which require at least two academic years of previous college work for 
entrance, and which require a total of at least six academic years of college work 
for completion. For example, Include professional degrees In Law (LL.B. or J.D.), 
Medicine (M.D.), Theology (B.D.), and so forth. 
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NAME OF INSTITUTION 



D2 

Page 1 of 1 



PART A - FIRST PROFESSIONAL DEGREES CONFERRED IN SELECTED FIELDS 
(Requiring at least six years of study) 



INSTRUCTIONS FOR PART A - FIRST PROFESSIONAL DEGREES IN SELECTED FIELDS 

FIRST-PROFESSIONAL DEGREES IN SELECTED FIELD. ■ 

The first-professional degrees to be reported below arc those degrees which signify the com- 
pletion of the academic requirements for selected professions, which are based on programs i 
which require at least two academic years of previous college work for entrance, and which 
require a total of at least six academic years of college work for completion. For example, 
include professional degrees in Law (LL.B. or J.D.), Medicine (M.D.), Theology (B.D.), and . 
so forth. Degrees beyond the first-professional in these fields are to be reported in 
Part B. 



Report all master's degrees in Part B, even though the master's degree is required 
in some fields, such as Library Science, Hospital Administration, and Social Work, 
i for employment at the professional level and even though, as in the case of Social 
? Work, 4 years of undergraduate work are required for entrance into the program, 
and an additional 2 years for completion of the master's degree. 



ITEM 

NO.* 


MAJOR FIELD OF STUDY 


LINE 

NO.* 


NO. OF FIRST PROFESSION 
THAT YOU ESTIMATE WIL 
ACADEMIC Y 


AL DEGREES CONFERRED OR 
L BE CONFERRED IN THE 
EAR ENDING 


(1) 


(2) 


(31 


1965 


1970 


1975 


1980 


4401 


CHIROPODY OR PODIATRY 
(D.^S.C. or Pod.D.) 


1 










4407 


DENTISTRY 

(D.D.S. or D.M.D. ) 


2 










4416 


MEDICINE (M.D.) 


3 










4425 


OPTOMETRY (O.D.) 


4 










4428 


OSTEOPATHY (D.O.) 


5 










4443 


VETERINARY MEDICINE 
(D.V.M.) 


6 










5000 


LAW (LL.B. or J.D.) 


7 










7404 


THEOLOGY (B.D. , Rabbi 
or other first pro- 
fessional degree) 


8 






\ 




9799 


OTHER (Specify) 


9 










9799 




10 










9700 


TOTAL (Sum of Lines 1 
through 10) 


11 

1 


1 









A 

Reference: Item No. and Line No. refer to OE Form 2300-2.1, 3/70. 
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PART B - BACHELOR’S, MASTER'S, AND DOCTOR’S DEGREES 



ITEM 

NO.* 

(1) 


MAJOR FIELD OF STUDY 
(2) 




NUMBER OF DEGREES CONFERRED 




LINE 

NO.* 


BACHELOR'S 

DEGREES 

(Requiring 
4-5 years) 
(4) 


MASTER'S 

DEGREES 

(5) 


DOCTOR'S 

DEGREES 

(Ph.D. ,Ed.D. , 
etc.) 

m 


TOTAL 

(Sum of 
Columns 4, 5, 6) 

m 






ACADEMIC YEAR ENDING 








1965 


1970 


1965 


1970 


1965 


. 1970 


1965 


1970 


1000 


AGRICULTURE 


18 


















1400 


ARCHITECTURE 


19 


















1500 


CITY PLANNING 


20 


















1700 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


46 


















2000 


BUSINESS AND COMMERCE 


59 


















2100 


COMPUTER SCIENCE AND 
SYSTEMS ANALYSIS 


67 


















2300 


EDUCATION 


110 


















2600 


ENGINEERING 


132 


















2900 


ENGLISH AND JOURNALISM 


135 


















3200 


FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 


143 


















3300 


FOLKLORE 


144 


















3500 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
AND LITERATURE 


170 


















3800 


FORESTRY 


171 


















♦100 


GEOGRAPHY 


172 




✓ 














♦400 


HEALTH PROFESSIONS 


192 


















♦700 


HOME ECONOMICS 


202 


















>000 


LAW 


203 


















>300 


LIBRARY SCIENCE 


204 


















>600 


MATHEMATICAL SCIENCES 


207 


















>900 


MILITARY SCIENCE 


210 


















V .*V * • 


TOTAL THIS PAGE 

(Carry these totals 
forward. ) 


: ;vs •; * 
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NAME OF INSTITUTION 



D3 

Page 2 of 4 



PART B - BACHELOR'S, MASTER'S, AND DOCTOR' S DEGREES (Continued) 



ITEM 

NO. 

(1) 


MAJOR FIELD OF STUDY 
(2) 


LINE 
NO. * 

(3) 


NUMBER OF DEGREES CONFERRED 


BACHELOR’S 

DEGREES 

(Requiring 
4-5 years) 
(4) 


MASTER'S 

DEGREES 

(5) 


DOCTOR'S 

DEGREES 

(Ph.D. ,Ed.D. , 
etc.) 
j£6) 


TOTAL 
(Sum of 

Columns 4,5,6) 
(7) 




ACADEMIC 1 


fEAR ENDING 




1965 


1970 


1965 


1970 


1965 


1970 


1965 


1970 




TOTALS BROUGHT FORWARD 




















6500 


PHILOSOPHY 


213 


















6800 


PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


231 


















7100 


PSYCHOLOGY 


241 


















7300 


RECORDS MANAGEMENT 


242 


















7400 


RELIGION 


250 


















7700 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


270 


















8000 


TRADE OR INDUSTRIAL 
TRAINING 


271 


















8300 


BROAD GENERAL CURRICU- 
LUMS AND MISCELLANEOUS 
FIELDS OF STUDY 




















aSLEtLiizl 


TOTAL 


■ VtVi 

•S-'l-.u'.cJ 



















h 

K 









f 

§: 



§ 1 '; 



i. 



W- 
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Page 3 of 4 



PART B - BACHELOR'S, MASTER'S, AND DOCTOR'S DEGREES FORECAST 



ESTIMATED NUMBER OF DEGREES TO BE CONFERRED 



tTEM 

NO.* 

(1) 


MAJOR FIELD OF STUDY 
(2) 


LINE 

NO.* 

(3) 


BACHELOR'S 

DEGREES 

(Requiring 
4-5 years) 
(4) 


masteFs 

DEGREES 

(5) 


DOCTOR'S 

DEGREES 

(Ph.D. ,Ed.D. , 
etc.) 

(6) 


TOTAL 
(Sum of 

Columns 4,5,6) 
(7) 




ACADEMIC YEAR ENDING 






1975 


1980 


1975 


1980 


1975 


1980 


1975 


1980 


1000 


AGRICULTURE 


18 


















1400 


ARCHITECTURE 


19 


















1500 


CITY PLANNING 


20 


















1700 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


46 


















2000 


BUSINESS AND COMMERCE 


59 


















2100 


COMPUTER SCIENCE AND 
SYSTEMS ANALYSIS 


67 


















23C0 


EDUCATION 


110 


















2600 


ENGINEERING 


132 
















. 


2900 


ENGLISH AND JOURNALISM 


135 


















3200 


FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 


143 


















3300 


FOLKLORE 


144 


















3500 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES AND 
LITERATURE 


170 


















3800 


FORESTRY 


171 
















. * 


4100 


GEOGRAPHY 


172 


















4400 


HEALTH PROFESSIONS 


192 


















4700 


HOME ECONOMICS 


202 


















5000 


LAW 


203 


















5300 


LIBRARY SCIENCE 


204 


















5600 


MATHEMATICAL SCIENCES 


207 


















5900 


MILITARY SCIENCE 


210 


















*;V •* 

.v-i 

v *• % * •; * 


\ TOTAL THIS PAGE 

> (Carry these totals 
\ forward.) 




4 
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NAME OF INSTITUTION 



4> J 

Page 4 of 4 



PART B - BACHELOR'S, MASTER'S, AND DOCTOR'S DEGREES FORECAST (Continued) 



ESTIMATED NUMBER OF DEGREES TO BE CONFERRED 



ITEM 
NO. * 

(1) 


MAJOR FIELD OF STUDY 
(2) 


LINE 
NO. * 

(3) 


BACHELOR' S 
DEGREES 

(Requiring 
4-5 years) 
(4) 


MASTER'S 

DEGREES 

(5) " •• 


DOCTOR'S 

DEGREES 

(Ph,D. ,Ed.D. , 
etc.) 

<6) 


TOTAL 

(Sum of 
Columns 4,5,6 
(7) 




ACADEMIC YEAR ENDING 




1975 


1980 


1975 


1980 


1975 


1980 


1975 


1980 




TOTALS BROUGHT FORWARD 




















6500 


PHILOSOPHY 


213 


















6800 


PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


231 


















7100 


PSYCHOLOGY 


241 


















7300 


RECORDS MANAGEMENT 


242 


















7400 


RELIGION 


250 


















7700 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


270 


















8000 


TRADE OR INDUSTRIAL 
• TRAINING 


271 


















8300 


BROAD GENERAL CURRICU- 
LUMS AND MISCELLANEOUS 
FIELDS OF STUDY 








• 












m 

sm 


TOTAL 


klyik 
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NAME OF INSTITUTION 



U* 

Page 1 of 



PART C - ASSOCIATE DEGREES AWARDED BASED ON CURRICULA 
0? TWO OR MORE BUT LESS THAN FOUR YEARS 





LINE^ 

NO. 


ACADEMIC YEAR ENDING j 


1965 


1970 


1975 


1980 i 


1. TYPE OF ASSOCIATE DEGREE 


sppiSi 


•V* *57 757*' TMl - . v. 

is m 


, : vA*«V*h V ;••*•*. O-C- 






1.1 ASSOCIATE IN ARTS 


l 










1.2 ASSOCIATE IN SCIENCE 


2 










1.3 ALL OTHER ASSOCIATE DEGREES 


3 








j 


1.4 TOTAL ASSOCIATE DEGREES 
(Lines 1, 2, 3) 


4 








r i *,' ’u .'V, ’ >< 


2. ASSOCIATE DEGREES AWARDED 
BY CURRICULUM 




llSil 

mm 


rnmmm 


Mi 

l»Sii 




2.1 ENGINEERING- RELATED 


21 








‘j 


2.2 SCIENCE-RELATED 


27 








i 


2 . 3 HEALTH SERVICES 


43 








5 


2.4 SCIENTIFIC DATA PROCESSING 


44 








T 

;i 

*! 

•:? 


2.5 BUSINESS- AND COMMERCIAL- 
RELATED 


53 








i 


2.6 EDUCATION (2-year teacher 

training or teacher aides) 


55 








j 


2 . 7 LAW ENFORCEMENT 


59 








5 , 


2.8 ALL OTHER CURRICULA 


64 (2) 








. 

! 


2.9 TOTAL ASSOCIATE DEGREES 
AWARDED BY CURRICULUM 


iitlsl 


s 

i. 









O 

RJC 
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Notes^ 1. Line No. Refers to Line No. Referenced on OE Form 2300-2.1, 3/70, pages 
23, 24, 25. 

2. Line 64 in this request is Line 64 of 2300-2.1, 3/70, less lines 55 and 59. j 
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NAME OF INSTITUTION: 



NAME AND TITLE OF RESPONDENT: 

TELEPHONE NUMBER OF RESPONDENT: 

ENROLLMENT 



INSTRUCTIONS , 

Do not include in this report: 

/ a \ ‘Students in noncredit adult education courses. 

(b) Students taking courses at home by mail, radio or te ev s on. 

(c) Students enrolled only for short courses. 

(d) Auditors. 

(f) Students i^any^ranch campus or extension center in a foreign 
country . 

count totals in column 5. 

If you have not previously calculated full-time equivalent enrollment, the 
following method is suggested: 

ADJUSTED HEADCOUNT METHOD - Full-time equivalent 
enrollment equals the headcount of full-time studen s 
plus one-third the headcount of part-time students. 

DEFINITIONS 0 ? TERMS U SED ON FORM E _1 . and E 2 ^ 

RESIDENT STUDENTS ~ Stu ^ "^wters^oi^am^^^Vanrieg^” 8 
^eh^rrSit.^U: resident students in both day and 
evening sessions. 

1. Freshmen - See also line 13. An entry on this line normally vill 
require an entry on line 13. . 
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2. Non-Freshmen — Students who have completed the freshmen year and 
typically are enrolled in a 4 or 5-year bachelor's degree program. 

Students in professional programs of 6 or more years should generally 
be included in line 5. 3 

3. Total Degree-Credit Undergraduates (Sum of lines 1 and 2) 

4. Unclassified Students — Not candidates for a degree, diploma, or 
certificate, or equivalent award, although taking courses in regular 
classes with other students; this category also includes students 
who cannot be classified by academic level (undergraduate, first 
professional, graduate). 

5. First-Professional Students — Students enrolled in a professional 
school or program which required at least two or more academic years 
of college work for entrance and a total of at least 6 years for a 
degree. Students in programs requiring only 4 or 5 years beyond high 
school should be reported as undergraduate. All students enrolled in 
work leading toward a master's degree are to be reported as GRADUATE. 

6. Graduate Students — Students who hold the bachelor's or first- 
professional degree, or equivalent, and are (or might be) candidates 
for a master s or higher degree. 

7. TOTAL DEGREE-CREDIT RESIDENT STUDENTS (Sum of lines 3 thru 6). 

8. FIRST-TIME DEGREE-CREDIT STUDENTS — Students included in line 7 above 
who had not previously attended any other institution of higher educa- 
tion prior to enrolling in your institution. 

9. RESIDENT STUDENTS — Students who take their college work on main 
campus or on a branch campus. Living quarters (on campus or off) 
and legal domicile are irrelevant. 

10. FIRST-TIME NON-BACHELOR' S-DEGREE-CRED IT STUDENTS — Students who had 
not previously attended any other institution of higher education 
prior to enrolling in your institution. 

FULL-TIME STUDENTS — Count as full-time students those carrying at least 

75% of normal student-hour load. For graduate students, this means at 

least 75% of the academic load in course work or other REQUIRED activity 

(such as thesis, research, or teaching). 

If any assistance or clarification is needed, please call Arthur D. Little, Inc., 

(617) UN4-5770 and ask for either Dr. Edwin Cox (Ext. 2876) or Mrs. I. 

Boulogiane (Ext. 2837). 
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NAME OF INSTITUTION: 



E3 



ENROLLMENT ANALYSIS 



The family Income level of students enrolled in undergraduate programs is 
often a major factor in the decision of a student to attend one college 
versus another. It is also a major factor in assessing need for financial 
aid. Please provide the requested information separately for all full-time 
enrolled associate degree candidates and for full-time enrolled bachelor's 
degree candidates. Figures shown should sum to 100 separately for each 
category of degree candidates. 

FAMILY INCOME 



Associate Degree Candidates 
whose annual family income is: 



1965-66 

% 



1970-71 

% 



1975-76 

% 



1980-81 

% 



Less than $5,000 



$ 5,000 a.u. $10,000 



$10,000 a.u. $15,000 



$15,000 a.u. $20,000 



$20,000 and over 



Bachelor's Degree Candidates 
whose annual family income is : 



1965-66 

% 



1970-71 



<7 



1975-76 

% 



1980-81 



% 



6 Less than $5,000 



$ 5,000 a.u. $10,000 



8 $10,000 a.u. $15,000 



$15,000 a.u. $20,000 



10 $20,000 and over 

ETHNIC BACKGROUND 
Associate Degree Candidates 



1965-66 



% 



3970-71 

% 



1975-76 

% 



1980-81 

% 



11 Negro 



12 Spanish Surname 

13 Other Minority 



Bachelor's Degree Candidates 



1965-66 

% 



1970-71 

% 



1975-76 

% 



1980-81 

% 



14 Negro 



15 Spanish Surname 



16 Other Minority 
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NAME OF INSTITUTION: 



E3 



ENROLLMENT ANALYSIS (Cont'd) 

RESIDENTIAL DISTRIBUTION 

What percent of your students enrolled as degree candidates are legally 
residents of Connecticut 6 y 



Associate Degree Candidates 


1965-66 

% 


1970-71 

I 


1975-76 

% 


1980-81 

I 


17 Connecticut 










18 All other locations 










Bachelor Degree Candidates 










19 Connecticut 










20 All other locations 











PREPARATION FOR COLLEGE 

Where did the freshmen, enrolled as candidates for either associate's or 
bachelor s degrees, prepare prior to their acceptance into your institution? 



Associate Degree Candidates 


1965-66 

% 


1970-71 

% 


1975-76 

I 


1980-81 

I 


21 Public High School 










22 Private Preparatory School 










23 Other 










Bachelor Degree Candidates 










24 Public High School 










25 Private Preparatory School 










26 Other 
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NAME OF INSTITUTION 



NAME AND TITLE OF RESPONDENT: 



TELEPHONE NUMBER OF RESPONDENT 



STUDENT QUALITY 



The quality of students admitted to institutions of higher education varies 
greatly by institution, as do the criteria for admission. In order to 
collect comparable information on student quality at the institutions sur- 
veyed, each institution is asked to furnish a profile of College Entrance 
Examination Board - Scholastic Aptitude Test (S.A.T.) - scores for students 
who entered in 1965 and 1970. Some institutions accept American College 
Testing Program (A.C.T.P.) scores as an alternate, and thus, space is pro- 
vided for an A.C.T.P. profile. 

Please indicate the number of entering students receiving scholarships, 
the number of students graduating with bachelor’s degrees who went on for 
graduate study and of these the number who received scholarships for 
graduate study. 

If any assistance or clarification is needed, please call Arthur D. Little, Inc., 
(617) UN4-5770 and ask for either Dr. Edwin Cox (Ext. 2876) or Mrs. I. 

Boulogiane (Ext. 2837). 
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NAME OF INSTITUTION: 



STUDENT QUALITY 



ENTERING STUDENTS 

TESTS REQUIRED : (Check yes or no) 

College Entrance Examination Board 

1 Scholastic Aptitude Test (S.A.T.) 

2 Achievement Test (s) , if required 
indicate number under yes 

3 Advanced Placement Program 

4 American College Testing Program (A.C.T.P.), 

as an alternate to S.A.T. 



School year beginning : 
1965 1970 1975 

Yes No Yes No Yes No 



SCORES : School year beginning:. 

Number of entering students with S.A.T. scores 1965 1970 

of : 

5 Under 400 

6 400-499 

7 500-599 

8 600-699 

9 700-800 

School year beginning : 

1965 1970 

Number of entering students with A.C.T. scores 
of: 

10 Under 15 

11 15.0 - 20.9 

12 21.0 - 25.9 

13 26.0 - 30.9 

14 31.0 - 36.0 
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NAME OF INSTITUTION: 

STUDENT QUALITY (Cont'd) 



SCHOLARSHIPS : 

Number of entering freshmen receiving 
aid from: 

15 National Merit Scholarships .... 

16 State Scholarships 

17 Other Types of Scholarships .... 



School yeai 



1965 



QUALITY OF GRADUATING STUDENTS 



School year 



1966 



18 Number of students graduating with bachelor's 
degrees who went on for graduate study. ... 



Number of students graduated with bachelor's 
degrees who received scholarships for 
graduate study: 

19 National Science Foundation 

20 Woodrow Wilson 



L 21 Other Types of Scholarships 




beginning : 
1970 



ending : 

1970 
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NAME OF INSTITUTION: 

NAME AND TITLE OF RESPONDENT: 
TELEPHONE NUMBER OF RESPONDENT: 



FACULTY QUALITY AND CONDITIONS OF SERVICE 



The attached forms request information about the numbers of full-time 
and part-time faculty who hold academic rank in your institution, the 
compensation received by full-time faculty, their contact hours with 
students, and the numbers and cost of support personnel. 

Please note that for each academic rank we ask for the total number of 
each faculty rank and then for the number of faculty of the particular 
rank who hold doctor's degrees or first-professional dtgrees. OE Form 2300-3, 
3/70 defines these degrees. Please follow the HEGIS definition of these 
two degrees: 

"The doctorate includes such degrees as Doctor of Education, Doctor _ 
of Juridical Science, Doctor of Public Health, and the Doctor of 
Philosophy (Ph.D.) degree in any field; whether agronomy, food 
technology, education, engineering, public administration, 
ophthalmology, radiology, etc. All other doctorates should be 
included except those classified here as first professional 
(e.g., dentistry - D.D.S. or D.M.D. ; law - J.D.; medicine - M.D. ; 
and veterinary medicine - D.V.M. ) . 

First professional degrees are those degrees which signify the 
completion of the academic requirements for selected professions, 
which are based on programs which require at least two academic 
years of previous college work for entrance, and which require a 
total of at least six academic years of college work for completion. 
Examples are: Professional degrees in dentistry (D.D.S. or D.M.D.) , 

law (LL.B. or J.D.), medicine (M.D.), theology (B.D.), and veteri- 
nary medicine (D.V.M.) . Exclude all master's degrees even though the 
master's is required in some fields, such as library science and 
social work, and even though, as in the case of social work, four 
years of undergraduate work are required for entrance into the 
program and an additional two years for completion." 

If any clarification is needed, please contact either Dr. Edwin Cox (Ext. 2876) 
or Mrs. I. Boulogiane (Ext. 2837) at Arthur D. Little, Inc., (617) UN4-5770. 
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NAME OF INSTITUTION: 

FACULTY QUALITY AND CONDITIONS OF SERVICE 



1. What is the number of full-time members of the faculty by academic rank 
and how many of a given academic rank hold either a doctor's degree or first- 
professional degree? In questions 1-3 include senior and junior staff 
(HEGIS definitions). 







1965-66 


1970-71 


1975-76 


1980-81 


1.1 Professor 

1.2 


Total Number 










Number Holding Doctor's 
or First-Prof ess iona.l 
Degree 










1.3 Associate 
Professor • 

1.4 


Total Number 










Number Holding Doctor's 
or First-Professional 
Degree 










1.5 Assistant 
Professor 

1.6 


Total Number 










Number Holding Doctor's 
or First-Professional 
Degree 










1.7 Instructors 

1.8 


Total Number 










Number Holding Doctor's 
or First-Professional 
Degree 










1.9 Lecturers 


Total Number 










1.10 

i 


Number Holding Doctor's 
or First-Professional 
Degree 










1.11 All other 

VQIll/C 


Total Number 










L CUlKb 

1.12 


Number Holding Doctor's 
or First-Professional 
Dfegree 










1.13 TOTAL FULL-TIME MEMBERS OF THE FACULTY 


1 
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FACULTY QUALITY AND CONDITIONS OF SERVICE 
(Continued) 

2. What is the number of part-time members of the faculty by academic 
rank indicated below? 



2.1 Professors 


1965-66 


1970-71 


1975-76 


1980-81 










2.2 Associate Professors 










2.3 Assistant Professors 










2.4 Instructors 










2.5 Lecturers 










2.6 All Other Ranks 










2.7 TOTAL PART-TIME FACULTY 











3. Total part-time faculty expressed in full-time equivalents.* 

1965-66 1970-71 1975-76 1980-81 



4. What is the number of non-teaching professionals (holding professional 
positions without academic rank) . 

1965-66 1970-71 1975-76 1980-81 



TOTAL NON-TEACHING PROFESSIONALS 

5. Non-professionals (support personnel includes: clerks, secretaries, 

custodians) . 



1965-66 1970-71 1975-76 1980-81 



TOTAL NON-PROFESSIONALS 

» 

6. Estimated annual expenditure (salaries plus fringe benefits) for non- 
professionals shown in 5. 

1965-66 1970-71 1975-76 1980-81 



*Full-time equivalent faculty equals total load of part-time faculty divided 
by normal load of one full-time faculty member 

A normal full-time load is the number of credit hours or clock hours 
that your institution considers to be a full-time load. 

27 
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FACULTY QUALITY AND CONDITIONS OF SERVICE 
(continued) 



r : . 
VV 



•r.x.' 



■&. 



7. List below, as indicated, the average salary (on 9-10 month basis) and 
fringe benefits of full-time faculty. 





1965-66 


1970-71 


1975-76 


1980-81 


7.1 Professor 

7.2 


Salary 










Fringe 










7.3 Associate Professor 

7.4 


Salary 










Fringe. 










7.5 Assistant Professor 

7.6 


Salary 










Fringe 










7.7 Instructors 

7.8 


Salary 










Fringe 










7.9 Lecturers 

7.10 


Salary 




, 






Fringe 










7.11 All Other Ranks 

7.12 


Salary 










Fringe 











8. Which of the following benefits are included i r. the fringe benefits shown 
above. (Use a S ). , 

— — « 1980-81 



Retirement Plans 

Hospitalization and Medical 

Guaranteed Disability Income 

Tuition Plan 

Housing Plan 

Social Security Taxes 

Unemployment Compensation Taxes 

Group Life Insurance 

Other 



1965-66 


1970-71 


1975-76 

























































I 
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FACULTY QUALITY AND CONDITIONS OF SERVICE 
(Continued) 



9. What is the average number of contact hours spent, by a full-time faculty 
member with students? 



Academic Rank of 


No. of Faculty with Contact Hours Eaual to 


Full-time Faculty 


12 or more 


9 to 11 


6 to 8 


less than 6 












9.1 Professor 










9.2 Associate Professor 










9.3 Assistant Professor 










9. A Instructors 










9.5 Lecturers 










9.6 All Other Ranks 




1 


1 
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NAME OF INSTITUTION: 



NAME AND TITLE OF RESPONDENT: 
TELEPHONE NUMBER OF RESPONDENT:. 



FACULTY QUALITY AND CONDITIONS OF SERVICE 



The attached forms request information about the numbers of full-time 
and part-time faculty who hold academic rank in your institution, the 
compensation received by full-time faculty, their contact hours with 
students, and the numbers and cost of support personnel. 

Please note that for each academic rank we ask for the total number of 
each faculty rank and then for the number of faculty of the partlcul 

, 7 rfnrtor's degrees or first-professional degrees. OE Form 2300 3 , 

3/70 dtfl^s these degreed Please foUow the HEGIS definition of these 

two degrees: 

"The doctorate Includes such degrees as Doctor of Education, Doctor 
of Juriwcal Science, Doctor of Public Health, and the Doctor of 
Philosophy (Ph.D.) degree in any field; whether agronomy, food 
technology, education, engineering, public administration, 
ophthalmology, radiology, etc. All other doctorates should be 
included except those classified here as first professional . 

(e.g., dentistry - D.D.S. or D.M.D.; law - J.D.; medicine - M.D., 

and veterinary medicine - D.V.M.). 

First professional degrees are those degrees which signify the 
completion of the academic requirements for selected professions, 
which are based on programs which require at least two academic 
years of previous colllge work for entrance, and which require a 
Htal of at least sit academic years of college work for completion. 
Examples are: Professional degrees in dentistry (D.D.S. or D.M.D.) , 

(LL B or j!d.), medicine (M.D.), theology (B.D.), and veteri- 
nardmedicine (D.V.M.). Exclude all master's degrees even though the 
master's is required In some fields, such as library science and 
Tclal work,* and even though, as in the case of social work four 
years of undergraduate work are required for entrance Into 
program and an additional two years for completion. 
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NAME OF INSTITUTION: 

FACULTY QUALITY AND CONDITIONS OF SERVICE 



1. What is the number of full-time members of the faculty by academic rank 
and how many of a given academic rank hold either a doctor s degree or first- 
professional degree? In questions 1-3 include senior and junior staff 
(HEGIS definitions). 




1.11 All other 
ranks 

1.12 



1.13 TOTAL FULL-TIME MEMBERS OF THE FACULTY 
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FACULTY QUALITY AND CONDITIONS OF SERVICE 
(Continued) 

2. What is the number of part-time members of the faculty by academic 
rank indicated below? 





1965-66 


1970-71 


1975-76 


1980-81 


2.1 Professors 










2.2 Associate Professors 










2.3 Assistant Professors 










2. A Instructors 






• 




2.5 Lecturers 










2.6 All Other Ranks 










2.7 TOTAL PART-TIME FACULTY 











3. Total part-time faculty expressed in full-time equivalents.* 

1965-66 1970-71 1975-76 1980-81 



r* * 
u - r: -- 
"i ; 

;%■ 
■*>« • 







A. What is the number of non-teaching professionals (holding professional 
positions without academic rank) . 

1965-66 1970-71 1975-76 1980-81 

TOTAL NON-TEACHING PROFESSIONALS 

5. Non-professionals (support personnel includes: clerks, secretaries, 

custodians) . 

1965-66 1 970-71 1975-76 1980-81 

TOTAL NON-PROFESSIONALS 

6. Estimated annual expenditure (salaries plus fringe benefits) for non- 
professionals shown in 5. 1965-66 1970-71 1975-76 1980-81. 



*Full-time equivalent faculty equals total load of part-time faculty divided 
by normal load of one full-time- faculty member 

A normal full-time load is the number of credit hours^or clock hours 
that your institution considers to be a full-time load. 
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FACULTY QUALITY AND CONDITIONS OF SERVICE 
(continued) 



Ust below, as indicated, the average salary (on 9-10 month basis) and 
fringe benefits of full-time faculty. 



7 





1965-66 


1970-71 1 


1975-76 


1980-81 




Salary 










/ ,1 rroressor 

7.2 


Fringe 










7 3 Associate Professor 


Salary 










7.4 


Fringe 










7.5 Assistant Professor 

7.6 


Salary 










Fringe 










7.7 Instructors 

7.8 


Salary 










Fringe 










7.9 Lecturers 

7.10 


Salary 










Fringe 










7.11 All Other Ranks 

7.12 


Salary 










Fringe 










8. Which of the following benefits are n 
above. (Use a S ). 

Retirement Plans 
Hospitalization and Medical 
Guaranteed Disability Income 
Tuition Plan 
Housing Plan 
Social Security Taxes 
Unemployment Compensation Taxes 
Group Life Insurance 

A*. Lav 


lcluded in 
1965-66 


, the frin 
1970-71 


ge benefi 
1975-76 


ts shown 
1980-81 
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FACULTY QUALITY AND CONDITIONS OF SERVICE 
(Continued) 



9. What is the average number of contact hours spent by a full-time faculty 
member with students? 



Academic Rank of 
Full -time Faculty 


Nn. of Faculty with Contact Hours Equal to 


12 or more 


9 to 11 


6 to 8 


less than 6 












9.1 Professor 




* 






9.2 Associate Professor 










9.3 Assistant Professor 










9.4 Instructors 










9.5 Lecturers 










9.6 All Other Ranks 
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NAME OF INSTITUTION: 



NAME AND TITLE OF RESPONDENT: 
TELEPHONE NUMBER OF RESPONDENT: 



PLANT FACILITIES 



A* Dart of our study we need to estimate the age and condition of the 
buildings of your institution, the total square feet of space they contain, 
as well as the dollar value of the maintenance to these buildings * f 
been deferred for over 12 months. Form PF1 is used to request this info 

mat ion. 

SPACE AVAILABILITY 

We also need to know how much money would be needed to remodel existing 
facilities to meet 1975 enrollment potential. Form PF2 is used to request 
this information. Please note that on this form we are interested in net 
non-res idential assignable space. 



If any clarification is needed, please contact 
or Mrs. I. Boulogiane (Ext. 2837) at Arthur D. 



either Dr. Edwin Cox (Ext. 2876) 
Little, Inc., (617) UN4-5770. 
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PF1 



NAME OF INSTITUTION: 



PLANT FACILITIES 



and if applicable, the dollar amount of maintenance aererrea 
&;• months . 



iV> 

■;‘V, 




★CONDITION: Please indicate condition of each building, using one of the following 

codes (1, 2 or 3). 



UUUCO | — w “ — ' 

1. Satisfactory - no major repairs pending f ?* p^def erred^eyond 

2. Fair - usable, but major maintenance has been defer e y 

12 months. 

3. Poor - building should probably be razed. 
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NAME OF INSTITUTION: 



SPACE AVAILABILITY 

1, Total non-residential space available (net sq. ft.) 

2. Total non-residential space in use (net sq. ft.) 

3 Total non-residential space available for increased 
enrollment if existing facilities are not remodelled 
and no new buildings are constructed (net sq. ft.)* 

A. How many full-time equivalent students would this 
space accommodate? 

5, What is the enrollment potential for fall 1975 
using existing facilities if funds are made 

' available for remodelling? 

6. Check the major facility categories that would 
require renovation if you are to meet your 1975 
enrollment potential? What additional number of equate 
feet would be made available and at what cost? 



1970-71 



Facility 


Additional Net 
Square Feet Made 
Available 


Renovation 

(Estimated 

Cost) 


6.1 Classrooms 






6.2 Laboratories 






6.3 Offices 






6.4 Special Use 






6.5 General Use 






6.6 Supporting 







* Line 1 minus Line 2 
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NAME OF INSTITUTION: 



NAME AND TITLE OF RESPONDENT: 



TELEPHONE NUMBER OF RESPONDENT: 



FINANCIAL DATA 



f f orms reauesting financial information for the past and estimates 
Eight forms requescxng i - pi ease enter all values to the nearest whole 
for the future are attached. Fiease enter 

dollar. i 



O 

ERIC 



Fl Current Funds Revenues by Sources 
F2 Current Funds Expenditures by Function 
F3 Net Operating Funds 
FA Total Assets 
F5 total Liabilities 

F6 Analysis of Long-Term Indebtedness 

F7 Sources & Expenditures of Funds for Capital Purposes 
F8 Library Expenses 



Forms F1-F3 are based on OE Form 2300-4, 3/70, Parts A and B. 
are based on American Council on Education terminology. 



Forms F4-F7 



If any assistance or clarification is needed, please call Arthur D. Little, Inc, 
( 617 ) UM-5770 and ask for either Dr. Edwin Cox (Ext. 2876) or Mrs. 

Boulogiane (Ext. 2837)* 
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NAME OF INSTITUTION: 



NET OPERATING FUNDS 



SURPLUS OR (DEFICIT) IN FUNDS BY 
MAJOR CATEGORY AND TOTAL* 





1965-66 


1969-70 


1975-76 


1980-81 


I. EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL 

PURPOSES 










II. STUDENT AID GRANTS 










III. MAJOR PUBLIC SERVICE PROGRAMS 










IV. AUXILIARY ENTERPRISES 










V. TOTAL CURRENT SURPLUS OR 

(DEFICIT) - Add I, II, III, 
IV above 











jjj* 



JS," 



m 

m 



*Surplus or (Deficit) = Revenues by Sources minus Expenditures by Function 
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NAME OF INSTITUTION: 



TOTAL ASSETS 




1. CURRENT FUNDS: 

1965-66 1969-70 

Unrestricted- 



1 . 1 Cash 






1.2 Investments, at cost 






1.3 Accounts receivable, less allowance 
for doubtful accounts 






1.4 Notes receivable, less allowance 
for doubtful notes 






1.5 Inventories, at cost 






1.6 Prepaid expenses and deferred 
charges 






Restricted- 






1 . 7 Cash 






1.8 Investments, at cost 






1.9 Accounts receivable - principally 
agencies of the U.S. Government 






1.10 TOTAL CURRENT FUNDS 






2. LOAN FUNDS: 






2 . 1 Cash 






2.2 Investments, at cost 






2.3 Notes receivable, less allowance 
for doubtful notes 






2.4 TOTAL LOAN FUNDS 
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NAME OF INSTITUTION: 



TOTAL ASSETS 



3. ENDOWMENT AND SIMILAR FUNDS: 



1965-66 



1969-70 



3.1 Cash 






3.2 Investments, at cost 






3.3 (Funds held In trust by others) 






3.4 TOTAL ENDOWMENT AND SIMILAR FUNDS 






4. ANNUITY AND LIFE INCOME FUNDS: 






4 . 1 Cash 






4.2 Investments, at cost 






4.3 TOTAL ANNUITY AND LIFE INCOME FUNDS 






5. PLANT FUNDS: 






Unexpended Plant Funds- 






5.1 Cash 






5.2 Investments, at cost 






5.3 Appropriations receivable 






5.4 Accounts receivable 

,'i 






Funds for Renewals and 
Replacements- 






5 . 5 Cash 

■; -- 








5.6 Investments, at cost 






'l Funds for Retirement of 

Indebtedness- 

; • 






| 5.7 Cash 






£ 5.8 Investments, at cost 
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NAME OF INSTITUTION 



TOTAL LIABILITIES 
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I. CURRENT FUNDS: 
Unrestricted- 


1965-66 


1969-70 


1.1 Temporary notes payable to banks 






1.2 Accounts payable and accrued expenses 






1,3 Provision for encumbrances 






1.4 Deposits 






1.5 Deferred revenues 






1.6 Fund balances 






Restricted- 

1.7 Accounts payable and accrued expenses 






1.8 Provision for endowment income stabilisation 






1.9 Fund balances 






1.10 TOTAL CURRENT FUNDS 






2 . LOAN FUNDS : 

2.1 Fund balances 






2.2 TOTAL LOAN FUNDS 






3. ENDOWMENT AND SIMILAR FUNDS: 

3.1 Mortgages payable on real estate 






Fund balances: 






3.2 Endowment funds 






3.3 Term endowment funds 






3.4 Quasi- endowment funds 






3.5 Net adjusted gains and losses 






3.6 TOTAL ENDOWMENT AND SIMILAR FUIOS 
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NAME OF INSTITUTION: 



TOTAL LIABILITIES 
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4. ANNUITY AND LIFE INCOME FUNDS: 


1965-66 


1969-70 


4.1 Undistributed income 






4.2 Fund balance 






4.3 TOTAL ANNUITY AND LIFE INCOME FUNDS 






5. PLANT FUNDS: 

Unexpended Plant Funds- 






5.1 Accounts payable 






5.2 Advances from U.S. Government 






5.3 Temporary notes payable to banks 






5.4 Bonds payable 






5.5 Fund balances 






Funds for Renewals and Replacements- 






5.6 Fund balances 






Funds for Retirement of Indebtedness- 






5.7 Fund balances 






Investment in Plant- 






5.8 Notes payable' 






5.9 Bonds payable 






5.10 Net investment in plant 






5.11 TOTAL PLANT FUNDS 






6 . AGENCY FUNDS : 






6.1 Fund balances 






6.2 TOTAL AGENCY FUNDS 
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NAME OF INSTITUTION: 



ANALYSIS OF LONG-TERM INDEBTEDNESS 



SCHEDULE OF LONG-TERM NOTES AND BONDS PAYABLE 
FOR ACADEMIC YEAR 





1965-66 


1969-70 


1975-76 


1980-81 


1 Balance, beginning of year 










Additions- 

2 Bonds Issued 








• 


3 Notes (due more than 

year from date of issue; 










Deduct ions- 

4 Bonds Retired 










5 Notes Repayed 










6 Balance, end of year 











AMOUNT OF LONG-TERM DEBT DUE FOR REPAYMENT OR 
REFINANCING BY FINAL REPAYMENT DATE • 



Repayment due in (years hence) : 


1965-66 


1969-70 


1975-76 


1980-81 


7 More than one year but less 
than five years 










8 Five to ten years 










9 Ten years or over 










10 TOTAL LONG-TERM DEBT 
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NAME OF INSTITUTION: 

SOURCES & EXPENDITURES OF FUNDS FOR CAPITAL PURPOSES 

SOURCES: 

1. Government Appropriations 




14. Transfer to Other Funds 

15. Other Sources 
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AME OF INSTITUTION: 



LIBRARY EXPENSES 



What have the library expenditures been at your institution for the 
indicated years? What do you anticipate they will be in 1975 and 1980? 



PURPOSE OF EXPENSE: 


1965-66 


1969-70 


1975-76 


1980-81 


1 


Library materials (books and other) 










2 


Salaries of library personnel 
including value of contributed 
services and student assistants 










3 


Library supplies and equipment 










4 


Other 










5 


TOTAL LIBRARY EXPENSES 
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NAME OF INSTITUTION: 



NAME AND TITLE OF RESPONDENT: 



TELEPHONE NUMBER OF RESPONDENT: 



INTERVIEW GUIDE 



The attached form (IG) will, be used ^^"^and roakfarrangements 
Little, Inc., staff member shortly after you receive this 

through your office to visit your camp * » wlth y £„ and other members 

package. The purpose o£„the visit is, o£ r institution's role 

Of your staff, the less q “ anti ^^ 1 u JL S We are sending this copy 

as one of Connecticut s , ind ^!nce of this 8 visit so that the President and 
of the interview guide in advance of this ^1 sit responses t0 the 

staff may have the opportunity ig nQt nec essary to write the 

comp 1 e t” 8 answer s or 

ars: vs&V** * bastions i. .. 

and 5. 

Garland^ 0 Jr^ (Extt ^“T^TdXc^’ "utS, Inc. . 

(617) UN4-5770. 
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NAME OF INSTITUTION: 



INTERVIEW GUIDE 

STATEMENT OF PURPOSE AND OBJECTIVES 

To determine and separate the distinct roles and missions of independent 
institutions, it is necessary to have a statement of purpose from the 
institution, supported by a statement of institutional objectives. 

1) Please verify that the statement of purpose made in your catalog 

(Reference ) is the most current one available. 

If it is not current, please provide an updated statement. 

2) Please provide, if available, the statement of institutional objectives 
approved by the governing board of your institution. 

3) What changes, if any, do you plan in the Purpose and Objectives of your 
institution? 



A) In your best estimate, what are the most significant factors influencing 
the anticipated changes cited above? 
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DISTINCTIVE OFFERINGS OR CHARACTERISTICS 

Institutions o£ higher education often offer programs, courses ; “^! itu . 
services that are distinctly different from those given at other institu 

tions. 

5} pi e ase cite below those offerings that currently distinguish your 
institution from others in Connecticut. Indicate if they are considered 
innovative, experimental or unique within Connecticut, or within the region 

served. 



Program, Course, or 
Service 



Indicate whether 
unique, innovative, 
experimental 



Remarks 



ERJC 
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8) In addition to particular programs, courses or services offered by your 
institution, are there characteristics which distinguish it from others in 
Connecticut? 



9) Which of the above represent particular assets? 
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NEEDS AND PROBLEMS FACED BY THE INSTITUTION 

10) What are the three most critical needs and problems of your institution? 
(Please elaborate on each need or problem identified.) 
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SOCIAL, CULTURAL AND ECONOMICAL IMPACT OF THE INSTITUTION ON THE LOCAL 
COMMUNITY 

11) What social and cultural events (e.g., concerts, plays, lectures, 
seminars, athletic events, etc.) open to the general public are presented 
or sponsored by your institution? Indicate if the general public must pay 
a fee to attend. 



12) What special facilities (e.g., library, chapel, recreational facilities, 
gardens, etc.) are open to the public whether for a fee or free? 



13) What medical, educational, legal or other programs do you provide free 
or at a nominal cost to the public? (e.g., testing programs, clinical 
services, legal aid, internship programs, nursery or teacher training school) 
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14) What is the estimated value (dollars) of goods and services purchased 
by your institution from Connecticut suppliers (exclude wage and salary 
payments to your personnel)? 



LONG-RANGE DEVELOPMENT PLANNING 

What plans have been developed by your institution to do any of the 
following? Please indicate the most likely period of implementation, 
1971-75 or 1976-80, and estimated impact on annual revenues and/or 
expenditures . 



15) Institute new instructional, cultural, social, or other programs 
affecting character and life style of your institution. 

16) Termination or change in scope or character of existing programs 
related to the above. 

17) Construct new facilities or make major modifications to existing 
facilities. 

18) Alter the amounts and/or sources of financial support. 
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INTERINSTITUTIONAL COOPERATION 

19) Identify current arrangements for interinstitutional cooperation (e.g., 
faculty, facilities, purchasing, programs, etc.) with either other indepen- 
dent institutions or with public institutions. Indicate how successful 
these arrangements have been. 



20) What, in your opinion, are the areas of cooperation which should be 
stimulated, extended or supported? 



21) Please cite any types of interinstitutional cooperation that your 
institution might want to participate in in the future and with which 
institution (s) . 
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FULL TIME ENROLLMENT, BY STUDENT CLASSIFICATION AND SEX 

1970-71 
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FACULTY BENEFIT PROGRAMS 
1965-66 
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Department chairmen teach 6-8 hours. Number and rank not specified. 
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CURRENT FUNDS REVENUES, BY SOURCE 
($ thousands) 

1980-81 
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AMOUNT OF FUNDS FOR CAPITAL PURPOSES. BY SOURCE ($0001 
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TABLE F17 






■ 



r' 

!ei- 

w 

!• 

u 

/: 



I 



expenditures of funds for capital purposes. BY USE. 1965-66 

($ thousands) 



i; 



§ 

f; 

?; 

li 

S 

j? 






Available 





Plant 

Facilities 


Land 


Debt 

Service 


Debt 

Retirement 


Transfer to 
Other Funds 


Albertus Magnus College 


721 


0 


22 


15 


0 


Annhurst College 


1479 


0 


. 9 


0 


0 


Connecticut College 


233 


0 


86 


45 


0 


Fairfield University 


1229 


0 


50 


23 


0 


Hartford College for Women 






Not 







Mitchell- College 


1094 


0 37 


0 


0 


Post Jr. College 




Not 










Available 






Quinnipiac College 


2804 


0 Not 


17 


n 






Available 




u 


Sacred Heart University 


66 


0 0 


0 


0 


St. Joseph College 


1787 


0 36 


20 


0 


Trinity College 


1718 


0 Not 


81 


n 






Available 




\J 


University of Bridgeport 




Not 










Available 






University of Hartford 


236 


n 










u 0 


347 


209 


University of New Haven 


249 


16 21 


20 


0 


Wesleyan University 


4918 


280 59 


25 


0 


Valo University 


5209 


O A 










u 0 


20 


175 



Other 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 

10 



24 

0 

16 

0 
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TABLE F18 






I: 

m. 

krY 



K-, 

m 



i 



EXPENDITURES OF FUNDS FOR CAPITAL PURPOSES, BY USE, 1969-70 

(S thousands) 



p Albertus Magnus College 

$ 

| Annhurst College 



| Connecticut College 

fr 

| Fairfield University 
I Hartford College for Women 



Plant 

Facilities 

1014 

3872 

745 

3084 

518 



Land 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



Debt 

Service 

61 

205 

107 

190 

0 



Debt 

Retirement 

94 

25 

50 

45 

0 



T ransfer to 
Other Funds 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



Other 

0 

0 

0 

0 

104 



r Mitchell College 


661 


0 


34 


15 


0 


0 


Post Jr. College 

l 


528 


58 


110 


26 


0 


0 


; Quinnipiac College 


710 


0 


Not 


759 


0 


n 








Available 








■■ Sacred Heart University 


75 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


St. Joseph College 


43 


0 


55 


25 


0 


0 


_ Trinity College 


856 


0 


Not 

Available 


98 


0 


28 


University of Bridgeport 






Not 

Available 








University of Hartford 


487 


0 


104 


375 


0 


16 


University of New Haven 


1870 


104 


139 


86 


0 


0 


Wesleyan University 


9566 


81 


80 


30 


0 


285 


Yale University 


3508 


0 


0 


20 


0 


0 
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TABLE F19 



EXPENDITURES OF FUNDS FOR CAPITAL PURPOSES. BY USE. ,975-76 

($ thousands) 



Albertus Magnus College 
Annhurst College 
Connecticut College 
Fairfield University 

Hartford College for Women 
Mitchell College 
Post Jr. College 

Quinnipiac College 

Sacred Heart University 
\ St. Joseph College 
Trinity College 

University of Bridgeport 

University of Hartford 



\ University of New Haven 

[ 

L 

? 

; Wesleyan University 
] Vale University 



Plant 

Facilities 

0 

20 

945 

No 

Forecast 

Provided 

0 

75 



120 

0 

753 



1750 



Land 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



Debt 

Service 

46 

175 

187 

282 

0 

48 



r o 

Ieric 



No 

Forecast 

Provided 

No 

0 Forecast 

Provided 

0 13 

0 49 

0 No 

Forecast 
* Provided 

No 

Forecast 

Provided 

No 

Forecast 

Provided 

No 

Forecast 

Provided 



2350 

No 

Forecast 

Provided 

ah 



Debt 

Retirement 

58 

30 

125 

442 

0 

30 



173 

33 

35 

101 



400 



Transfer to 
Other Funds 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 



0 

0 

0 



Other 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 

50 



100 
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TABLE F20 



EXPENDITURES OF FUNDS FOR CAPITAL PURPOSES, BY USE, 1980-81 









($ thousands) 










Plant 

Facilities 


Land 


Debt 

Service 


Debt 

Retirement 


Transfer to 
Other Funds 


Other 


Albertus Magnus College 


1500 


0 


124 


65 


0 


0 


Annhurst College 


20 


0 


125 


35 


0 


0 


Connecticut College 


1210 


0 


168 


157 


0 


0 


Fairfield University 






No 

Forecast 

Provided 








Hartford College for Women 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Mitchell College 


100 


0 


43 


30 


0 


0 


Post Jr. College 

j 






No 

Forecast 

Provided 








Quinnipiac College 


0 


0 


No Forecast 
Provided 


185 


0 


0 


Sacred Heart University 


172 


0 


11 


35 


0 


0 


'St. Joseph College 

l 


0 


0 


43 


40 


0 


0 


rinity College 

X 

1 

y 






No 

Forecast 

Provided 








University of Bridgeport 

> 






No 

Forecast 

Provided 








jJniversity of Hartford 






No 

Forecast 

Provided 








Jniversity of New Haven 






No 

Forecast 

Provided 








/esleyan University 


0 


0 


2150 


600 


0 


100 


ale University 






No 

Forecast 

Provided 









O 

ERIC 
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TABLE F21 






TO TAL ASSETS, BY FUND, 1965-66 
($ thousands} 





Current 


Loan 


Endowment 


Albertus Magnus College 


1,085 


220 


165 


Annhurst College 


157 


0 


0 


Connecticut College 


4,802 


275 


6,055 


Fairfield University 


1,138 


523 


835 


Hartford College for 
Women 


39 


0 


355 


Mitchell College 


1,202 


30 


94 


Post Jr, College 






Not Available 


Quinnipiac College 


336 


0 


26 


Sacred Heart University 


383 


39 


0 


St. Joseph College 


59 


0 


0 


Trinity College 


1,095 


547 


14,099 


University of Bridgeport 






Not Available 


University of Hartford 


1,531 


83 


2,811 


University of New Haven 


44 


125 


46 


Wesleyan University 


1,913 


604 


86,453 


Yale University 


22,129 


5992 


396,554 




131 

243 



UffllUBBlfl£9 ;‘ 

SEP:'- 









Annuity and 
Life income 



Plant 

Funds 



0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

270 



113 

0 

429 

0 



3,721 

1,883 

16,080 

14,708 



498 

3,039 



5,595 

6,605 

8,572 

18,983 



12,833 

3,573 

38,005 



Not 

Available 



Agency 

0 

0 

0 

27 



1 

0 



6 

1 

0 

81 



0 

20 

0 

0 



Arthur D Little Inc 
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TABLE F22 



TOTAL ASSETS, BY FUND, 1969-70 
($ thousands) 





Current 


Loan 


Endowment 


Annuity and 
Life Income 


Plant 

Funds 


Agency 


Albertus Magnus College 


625 


405 


390 


0 


5,885 


0 


Annhurst College 


58 


0 


0 


0 


7,017 


0 


Connecticut College 


3,652 


602 


6,914 


79 


22,488 


0 


Fairfield University 


775 


1011 


80 


0 


26,736 


72 


Hartford College for 
Women 


31 


0 


496 


0 


498 


80 


Mitchell College 


924 


52 


348 


0 


5,702 


0 


Post Jr. College 


31 


0 


212 


0 


3,610 


0 


Quinnipiac College 


724 


0 


37 


0 


9,903 


11 


Sacred Heart University 


538 


210 


0 


0 


8,209 


2 


St. Joseph College 


156 


0 


210 


0 


8,821 


0 


Trinity College 


928 


856 


18,617 


726 


27,382 


42 


University of Bridgeport 






Not Available 








University of Hartford 


3,357 


1443 


3,959 


470 


33,871 


0 


University of New Haven 


91 


303 


112 


0 


9,672 


29 


Wesleyan University 


2,661 


1127 


1 13,876 


494 


64,200 


0 


Yale University 


34,651 


9964 


495,877 


« 


Not 

Available 
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Dormitory and Dining Facilities Limit Full 









UJ 
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00 
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TABLE LI 



i 






i 



! 



■ I 



LIBRARY HOLDINGS AND EXPENSES 
(thousands) 



EXPENSES ($) 



1965-1966 



1969-1970 



1975-1976 



1980-1981 



Volumes 

Held, 

1969 



Albertus Magnus College 61 

Annhurst College 30 

Connecticut College 245 

Fairfield University 96 

Hartford College 30 

for Women 

Mitchell College 34 

Post Jr. College 7 

Quinnipiac College 58 

Sacred Heart University 60 

St. Joseph College 62 

Trinity College 473 

University of Bridgeport 169 

University of Hartford 159 

University of New Haven 53 

Wesleyan University 610 

Yale University Not 



Available 



Books 


Total 


Books 


Total 


13 


28 


19 


47 


10 


14 


10 


14 


51 


161 


72 


232 


49 


105 


80 


214 


7 


15 


10 


23 


13 


38 


15 


48 


Not 


Not 


21 


45 


Available Available 






27 


59 


70 


136 


53 


115 


62 


158 


17 


44 


19 


54 


69 


191 


122 


331 



96 


210 


258 


485 


60 


153 


98 


237 


34 


128 


75 


175 


123 


326 


227 


665 


1420 


4519 


2800 


7581 



Books 


Total 


Books 


Total 


28 


70 


37 


99 


15 


20 


18 


27 


100 


340 


130 


460 . 


No 346 
Forecast 
Provided 


No 

Forecast 

Provided 


No 

Forecast 

Provided 


16 


35 


20 


44 


16 


53 


18 


61 


42 


76 


56 


108 


100 


187 


125 


236 • 


101 


256 


144 


365 ; 




No Forecast Provided 


? 


217 


487 


No No j 

Forecast Forecast i 

Provided Provided l 




No Forecast Provided 


i' 


275 


480 


275 


500 r 


98 


228 


127 


296 \ 


325 


875 


450 1155 [ 



No Forecast Provided [. 
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TABLE Q|-3 



QUALITY INDEXES, 1975-76 





Ratio of 

Total FTE Students 
to Total FTE Faculty 


Ratio of 

Library Expenditures 
to Total FTE Students 


Full-Time Faculty 
with Terminal Degree 
as a % of Full-Time 
Faculty 


Albertus Magnus College 


14.0 


$106 


69 


Annhurst College 


No Forecast Provided 


No Forecast Provided 


No Forecast Provided 


Connecticut College 


No Forecast Provided 


No Forecast Provided 


No Forecast Provided 


Fairfield University 


17.2 


101 


64 


Hartford College 
for Women 


15.2 


104 


60 


Mitchell College 


21.9 


58 


No Forecast Provided 


Post Jr. College 


19.9 


76 


25 


Quinnipiac College 


No Forecast Provided 


No Forecast Provided 


27 


Sacred Heart University 


21.7 


127 


55 


St. Joseph College 


No Forecast Provided 


No Forecast Provided 


No Forecast Provided 


Trinity College 


13.5 


280 


77 


University of Bridgeport 


No Forecast Provided 


No Forecast Provided 


62 


University of Hartford 


17.8 


78 


45 


University of New Haven 


21.9 


50 


32 


Wesleyan University 


No Forecast Provided 


No Forecast Provided 


74 


Yale University 


No Forecast Provided 


No Forecast Provided 


No Forecast Provided 
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TABLE Q|-4 



i y INDEXES, 1980-81 



Ratio of 



Ratio of 

Library Expenditures 



Albertus Magnus College 

Annhurst College 

Connecticut College 

Fairfield University 

Hartford College 
for Women 

Mitchell College 

Post Jr. College 

Quinnipiac College 

Sacred Heart University 

St. Joseph College 

Trinity College 

University of Bridgeport 

University of. Hartford 

University of New Haven 

Wesleyan University 

Yale University 



Total FTE Students 
to Total FTE Faculty 

13.9 

No Forecast Provided 
No Forecast Provided 
No Forecast Provided 
15.7 

21.9 

20.0 

No Forecast Provided 

22.4 

No Forecast Provided 
No Forecast Provided 
No Forecast Provided 

18.4 

25.4 

No Forecast Provided 
No Forecast Provided 



to Total FTE Students 
$127 

No Forecast Provided 
No Forecast Provided 
No Forecast Provided 

112 

66 

82 

No Forecast Provided 
152 

No Forecast Provided 
No Forecast Provided 
No Forecast Provided 
79 
56 

No Forecast Provided 
No Forecast Provided 
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Full-Time Faculty 
with Terminal Degree 
as a % of Full-Time 
Faculty 

74 

No Forecast Provided 
No Forecast Provided 
No Forecast Provided 
64 

No Forecast Provided 
33 
28 
79 

No Forecast Provided 
No Forecast Provided 
67 
49 
32 
75 

No Forecast Provided 
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RECOMMENDED MODIFICATION OF PUBLIC ACT NO. 627 
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RECOMMENDED MODIFICATION OF PUBLIC ACT NO. 627 
AN ACT CONCERNING PROMOTION OF 
STUDENT SPACES IN INDEPENDENT 

CONNECTICUT COLLEGES BY THE COMMISSION FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in the 

2 General Assembly convened: 

3 Section 1. For the purposes of this act, (1) a "Connecticut 

4 Student," is defined as a resident of Connecticut as specified by 

5 the Commission for Highe r Education who has been accepted for 



1 

2 

3 

4 



6 admission by an in dependent Connecticut college : (2) a "full-time 6 

7 undergraduate student" is defined as a student who has been regis- 7 

8 tered at a college and who has been accepted for matriculation in 8 

9 a course of study leading to an associate or bachelor degree and 9 

10 who is carrying at least twelve credit hours or its equivalent in 10 

11 a _ course of study defined by the institution and approved by the 11 

12 C o mmission a s a fu ll-time program : (3) a "new student" is a stu- 12 

13 dent admitted to a college for the first time, and includes a 13 

14 transfer student from another institution; (4) an "independent ' 14 

15 college" is a college located in this state which is not included 15 

16 in the Connecticut system of public higher education and whose 16 

17 primary function is not the preparation of students for religious 17 

18 vocation. lg 

19 Section_2. In order to secure opportunities in post-secondary 19 

20 education for the greatest number of its qualified citizens and 20 

^rder to insure an adequate number of student places in the 21 
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22 total system of higher education and in order to realize the 22 

23 benefits which accrue both to students and to the state, the state, 23 

24 acting through the Commission for Higher Education, (1) shall 24 

25 promote and coordinate the continuing development of the inde- 25 

26 pendent colleges with that of the public colleges and ( 2 ) shall, 26 

27 without infringing upon the autonomy of the independent institu- 27 

28 tions, reimburse those independent institutions which choose to 28 

29 provide the number of student places available to Connecticut 29 

30 students to the extent required by the Commission and to guarantee 30 

31 the amount of financial aid to Connecticut students as specified 31 

32 in the contract between the independent institutions and the state 32 

33 of Connecticut. 33 

34 Section 3 . The Commission for Higher Education is authorized 34 

35 to contract with independent Connecticut colleges for a number of 35 

36 places available to Connecticut students to be determined as the 36 

37 greater of the following: (1) The increase in the full-time 37 

38 undergraduate enrollment of Connecticut students above a level to 38 

39 be determined by the Commission for Higher Education from past 39 

40 enrollments; or ( 2 ) the increase in the number of new full-time 40 

41 undergraduate Connecticut students entering the institution in the 41 

42 specified year, beyond the number of new full-time students en- 42 

43 rolled in the previous year . To carry out the purpose of this 43 

44 section, the Commission may contract to pay an amount equal to one 44 

45 one hundred and twenty-five percent of current tuition for each 45 

46 such space to the college providing the same, provided the amount 46 

47 so paid shall not exceed the cost to the state of educating 47 
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48 students at a comparable level in the publicly supported Institu- 48 

49 tlons of the state, as determined by said Commission. The Com- 49 

50 ■ m l SSl ° n for H1 S ller education will deter mine the amounts to be oaid so 



51 



53 

54 



56 

57 



52 ■ <adtnK June 30 b ? 3 comparison of e n rollments during the r -„_ 52 

53 c - edll>s the specified y ear with enrollments in prior veers . 

54 S e ction 4 . Each contracting Institution shall agree (1) to 
attain o r exceed a full-time undergraduate enrollment designated 55 

56 by the Commission for Higher Education; (2) to attain or exceed 

57 . a _ fu ll-tirce undergraduate . enro l lment of Connecticut students 

58 de signated by the Commission for Higher Education; and (3) to pro- 58 

59 vide Connecticut students attending such institutions with finan- 59 

60 cial aid, which, at a minimum, shall be equal to eighty percent of 60 

61 the amount received from the state by the contracting institution 61 

62 under this act. 

62 

63 Sec tion 5 . Of the appropriation made for this purpose, the 63 

64 Commission for Higher Education may utilize up to two and one-half 64 

65 percent to administer this act, provide for a continuing evalua- 65 
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72 Higher Education shall (1) develop and utilize fiscal procedures 72 

73 designed to insure accountability for public funds, (2) determine, 73 
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74 in such manner as it deems appropriate, the average cost to the 74 

75 state of educating students in the state's two-year and four-year 75 

76 public institutions of higher education, (3) identify student de- 76 

77 tnand in the foreseeable future for various types and levels of 77 

78 higher education and record a distribution of the demand among the 78 

79 various institutions of higher education within the state and (4) 79 

80 establish the numbers of undergraduate students for whom places 80 

81 should be sought in the independent institutions of higher edu- 81 

82 cation in the state, in order not to place an additional and un- 82 

83 planned burden on the public institutions. 83 
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